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NEW YORK, October 13, 1897. 

DEAR SIR: Asa matter of publi 
information, I beg to advise you that 
the Board of Managers of the Joint 
Traffic Association gave considera- 
tion to the request of some of its 
members to compel the Wabash 
Railroad to withdraw their free car 
service to and from Suspension Bridge 
and Buffalo; and have announced 
that they have stricken the subject 
from their docket, thus practical) 
deciding that the Wabash has the 
right to operate these cars on all 
3 neh : portions of its lines. 
j This point is interesting, as the 
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JUDGMENT, 


No Judgment Lay ? Ab God, the dole 


Of endless sinning of a soul! 





Ana ee 
'o-day, to-morrow, for evermore, 


A starless deep and an unseen shore. 
I : 
\epentanc e—none; 

Just a new sin when the old one’s done. 
Bd . P 0) 
(od with averted face— 

(Jod’s shadow on the race. 
t : 
| errib 


oo) eee , ¢ 3 
But more terrible no Judgment Bay! 





e is judgment—yea, 


f | be judged, tis well: 





T'he heaven | wrought, | wrought the hell. 
Bs: ; 
But it no judgment on me fall, 

Woves hell for me, and worse for all. 
Ts Sud ; ge ae 
he < udge shall be the sinner’s friend, 


Whe of his sinning makes an end. 


syt . ; ‘ 
l"errible IS judgment—yea, 
But more terrible no Judgment Bay | 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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DR. BENSON ON THE PRIMACY OF JURISDICTION. 
BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


HE late Archbishop of Canterbury at the close 

of thirty years of labor finished his life of St. 

Cyprian.* He did not live to see it through 

the press, so it comes with a certain melancholy 

interest to the public, but spoiled, we fear, to 

candid minds by frequent touches of polemic bitterness. In 

the Introduction, which is an essay separated from the body of 

the book, he shows himself at home in that Proconsular Africa 

of which the Latin African was as proud as a Roman citizen 

of the Urds, which he truly regarded as the centre of power and 
law. 

If we had a fair history of St. Cyprian’s life the work would 
interest scholars as an account of the contact of a command- 
ing intellect with the political and social influences about him. 
Benson, however, uses Cyprian to assail the primacy of juris- 
diction of the Roman See, and he founds his arguments on 
some words which, he maintains, were interpolated into the 
text and used by the advisers of the Holy See at the Council 
of Trent. He illustrates his argument by a reference to the 
ancient Gallican liberties, but the connection of St. Cyprian 
with “the ancient Gallican liberties’ +—that is, the so-called liber- 
ties of the Church of France—seems as close as the union between 
Nabuchodonosor and Columbus, which Max Adler weaves in 
one of his amusing papers. But people animated by religious 
prejudice will fail to see the absurdity, while the view Dr. Ben- 
son takes of the principles enunciated in Cyprian’s writings in 
respect to a particular discussion at the last sitting of the 
Council of Trent owes all its controversial value to his blind 
or deliberate selection of an unscrupulous guide.t But we see 
nothing of the formative influence of St. Cyprian on the Church 
of Africa, though we are told of its power upon the universal 
Church ; and we are bid to believe that it survives in the epis- 
copate of the Church of England. Yet, we think, if that influ- 

* St. Cyprian: His Life, Times, and Work. By Edward White Benson, D.D., D,C.L., 


some time Archbishop of Canterbury. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
+ This matter, though irrelevant, is most unfairly stated. } Sarpi. 
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ence were powerful anywhere it would have been so in Africa; 
but the morality of its masses was hardly touched, so that 
when the Moslems came such Christianity as existed became 
easily their prey. 

Of course the church had done work in that proconsulate. 
The “unknown people” were among the population as in the 
city of Rome under the twelve Czsars. They were in some 
way recognizable before the time of St. Cyprian, in Carthage 
and the surrounding country. They were peaceful and law- 
abiding, but they stood in tranquil hostility to pagan rites and 
observances. Before the public they were free from reproach, 
yet the public believed them guilty of secret crimes and abomi- 
nations. But coming to St. Cyprian’s time, among the Latin 
stock, men of wealth and learning were beginning to be caught 
hold of. He himself is an instance of the kind. Among the 
lower ranks of the Latins the faith was spreading; no house 
without a Christian son or a Christian slave, until at length 
we find traces of the faith even among the descendants of the 
Phoenicians and other races of which that population was com- 
posed. 


CYPRIAN, THE LAWYER, ON UNITY. 


The most brilliant lawyer of Africa, “nursery of pleaders,”’ 
became a Christian and Bishop of Carthage. There is one for- 
mative influence which cannot be denied to the great convert: 
the power to define accurately according to the time and its 
needs, and a mastery of argument in support of doctrine and 
ecclesiastical policy which has not often been surpassed. In his 
tract on the Unity of the Church and in the letters of which this 
subject forms the burden we see two things very clearly—great 
insight and great clearness of exposition. We recognize the 
evolution of doctrine in the sense of unfolding as distinguished 
from that of innovating; we see that the views expressed are 
the fuller statement, according to the time and subject, of what 
had been always held, and not the note of novelty. If St. 
Cyprian be right in his views, Dr. Benson was wrong in his 
whole life as a clergyman and a bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land. If the episcopate begins with the successor of St. Peter, 
resting upon him as the foundation and the corner-stone, both 
together binding the undivided body into one,* what part of 
the edifice is occupied by the living stone that now wears the 
mitre of St. Augustine and St. Thomas of Canterbury ? 


* This is St. Cyprian’s view. 
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In the treatise on Unity St. Cyprian finds the cause of heresy 
and discord in this, that men do not go to the successor of 
him to whom it was said: “ Thou art Peter; and upon this rock 
I will build my Church, and the gates of hell-shall not prevail 
against it. And I will give to thee the Keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” ‘Upon one he builds His Church,” * says St. Cyprian, 
and to this proposition is mentally linked this other as the mo- 
tive, “in order to exhibit + unity.” To gather the meaning of 
the passage, the words “and although he gives to all the Apos- 
tles after his resurrection equal power, yet,’’ are not in point. 
They express a divine truth rather than an opinion of St. 
Cyprian, but they are irrelevant to the matter in hand, and are 
simply introduced by way of parenthesis, lest an inference 
should be drawn that Cyprian meant the other Apostles had 
no authority save what they derived mediately through Peter 
from our Lord, instead of immediately from our Lord. We dis- 
cern something of the lawyer’s reserved habit of mind here, a 
habit often calculated to suggest inferences of a kind foreign 
to the question. That is, in his desire not to overstate, the 
lawyer so fences round his propositions by safeguards that the 
mind of the opponent may go off at a tangent. So much the 
worse for the latter if he have a purpose to serve in treating 
irrelevancies as chains in the reasoning. The forensic victory 
is gained on the real point at issue. However, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying ours is the true interpretation of the text, the cor- 
rect mode of handling it. Consequently we wonder, with the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Chalcedon before him, that Dr. Ben- 
son did not see this. In fact, he lost sight of a great question, 
a great truth, owing to his intense desire to prove forgery, fraud, 
and tyranny against the Holy See and its advisers in 1563 be- 
cause they decided to retain a text deemed authentic in 581, 
and which has not even yet been shown to be an interpolated 
one. But suppose he established his allegations of forgery, 

* Upon one he builds his church " is a disputed reading, but Benson admits it as gen- 


There is another reading : ‘‘ Upon that one he builds his 


uine. Clearly it belongs to the text. 
In another note we 


church.” He disputes the authenticity of the demonstrative ‘‘that.” 
show that the thought expressed in the line is simply a cardinal principle of Cyprian’s teach- 
ings. The undisputed text seems somewhat pointless. The edition of Erasmus leaves out 
Fell, follows Erasmus. They are contained in Rigault’s 


the words; another Protestant, 
; in Pamelius and other 


(Paris, 1648), an edition carefully compared with ancient manuscripts 
4 ) I I 
Another disputed line is ‘‘ The primacy is given to Peter, that the Church of Christ 


editors. 
may be shown to be one and the chair ore.’ These words are quoted by Pope St. Pelagius in 
581—and neither pope nor bishops questioned 


his second letter to the bishops of Istria, in 5 
their authenticity ; this being so, they could not have been manufactured for use in £563, but 
to establish this is mainly the purpose for which Benson compiled his volume. 

+ Manifest. 
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fraud, and tyranny in bringing out that text in 1563, he would 
have gained nothing, for the supremacy of Peter’s successors is 
a divine institution which cannot be effaced by crooked methods 
of policy adopted by individual pontiffs or their counsellors, any 
more than by lives badly lived by them. However, he has 
failed in his proofs; but more than that, he has used them 
dishonestly in every way that unfairness could enter into the 
presentation of proofs. 


THE QUESTION WAS ON THE SOURCE OF JURISDICTION. 


We shall see the grounds for the hard things he says about 
the Holy See and its advisers with reference to a passage in 
the tract on Unity. This passage he regards as having exer- 
cised overwhelming influence in forcing the decision of the 
Council of Trent on the question whether bishops possess their 
powers as of divine right or of papal right. He informs us that 
to secure a decision that they were of papal right, certain words 
not found in the best manuscripts were retained, against the 
advice of scholars employed by the Holy See to bring out the 
edition of 1563. Now, the disputed words could only be of 
value if the question were as to the nature of the origin of the 
episcopate, namely, whether it was papal or divine. This is 
what Dr. Benson tries to make out the question to have been. 
But he is quite mistaken. The question was one not of the or- 
der of bishops at all; it was a question of the source of their 
jurisdiction. The divine origin of the order was never in dis- 
pute; it was assumed by all as the basis of debate ,on the 
source of jurisdiction, and if St. Cyprian’s writings could come 
in at all as an authority—and we doubt that they did—they 
only came in as such on what was largely a dispute about 
words—at most a speculative point of no practical utility. It 
would seem to any sensible man that it is of no consequence 
whether it is said the jurisdiction of bishops is directly from 
the Lord or mediately from Him through His Vicar, pro- 
vided that unity is secured by beginning with and resting on 
the Vicar, who is Peter still, though called Pius, “the rock,” 
“the one.” As we said, it is a question of phraseology, or at 
the most a speculative one, though we may admit that the 
debate on the point was warm; but bishops in a _ council 
are still men and are liable to excitement in the course of 
controversy. It is a mistake to suppose that men will not 
become heated on a purely speculative question. Dr. Benson 
himself, critically examining manuscripts alone in his study, is 
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not free from that fever of partisanship; no, so far from that, 
he permits himself language that might have been heard in 
Exeter Hall when fools ranted about the Pope and the Scarlet 
Woman, her seat upon the seven hills and the cup of her 
abominations! 

EPISCOPATE LIKE A “‘ JOINT-TENANCY.” 

Now, why does Dr. Benson lay such stress on this warmth? 
Clearly that it might be inferred that there was a party in the 
council who felt that the existence of the episcopate was at 
stake, and that it was right in thinking so. There was no dan- 
ger to the episcopate; nothing but crass stupidity or a pro- 
found regard for the temporalities of sees would say so. The 
sovereigns were at that time, as well as at all times, desirous 
that the livery of sees, the investiture, should spring from 
themselves. The Holy See all along had waged a war against 
the princes on the right. It was in maintenance of it that 
Gregory VII. endured years of anguish and died in exile, 
and that the great St. Thomas was assassinated—murdered 
for defending the rights of the very see the temporalities and 
privileges of which gave an enormous income to Dr. Benson 
and placed him first of the peerage after the royal dukes. 
There was no party which felt the existence of the divine insti- 
tution was in danger, but there were men who desired to 
please their sovereigns, and they may have thought, or have 
tried to think, that their verbal independence of the Pope in the 
origin of jurisdiction was consistent with their union with and 
dependence on him in the matter of doctrine. For this view 
no countenance can be found in St. Cyprian, although very 
plainly this is the position which Dr. Benson’s monumental 
work endeavors to assign him. He quotes a passage without 
grasping its significance when read with “the church was built 
on one,” a passage which he declares is the position concern- 
ing the episcopate maintained in all the writings of that 
Father: “The episcopate is one, of which a part is held by 
each, in one undivided whole”;* but if it be the position of 

* This is best interpreted by such passages as ‘‘ There speaketh Peter, on whom the 
church was built” (Cyprian, Ep. 69). This is the thought running through St. Cyprian’s 
writings. In the letter to Antonianus he uses the expression ‘‘ place of Fabian,” meaning a 
recently deceased pope, and explains it by the words, ‘‘ the place of Peter and the rank of the 
sacerdotal chair.” In the same letter he makes communion with Saint Cornelius, the pope, 
communion with the Catholic Church (Ep. 52). In Ep. 55, to St. Cornelius, he warns him 
against schismatics ‘‘ who dare to cross the sea” ‘‘ with letters from schismatical men to the 


chair of Peter, and to the governing church, the source of sacerdotal unity.” Writing of the 
lapsed (Ep. xxx. 111) he says : ‘‘Our Lord, whose precepts and warnings we ought to observe, 
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St. Cyprian, it is no wonder that Protestant divines and scholars 
of distinction find the Cyprianic doctrine irresistibly leading to 
Roman supremacy. This passage describes a moral entity resem- 
bling the legal one called by lawyers “ joint-teaancy,” meaning 
that as the title in the latter case was one, so the origin in the 
former; as the possession was undivided in the latter, so the 
corporate existence in the former was shared by each. Read in 
this way we understand the meaning of the words in the same 
passage: ‘Yet there is one head,” which is intended to be 
the common origin of the episcopate, a title springing from 
the “one” who sits in the “one chair” which the Lord estab- 
lished to be “the origin of the same unity.” That Dr. Benson 
had some uneasy sense that there might be an interpretation 
leading by another route to the conclusion we have just ex- 
pressed is probable, for he laments that St. Cyprian failed to 
see the “invisible church,” the “invisible unity.”* Of course 
he did, for there is no such thing as an “invisible unity” in a 
society of men, there is no such thing as an “ invisible church,” 
ecclesia, assembly on earth, any more than there is an invisible 
Congress, an honest thief or a chaste prostitute. If the dictum, 
“The episcopate is one, of which a part is held by each in one 
undivided whole,” were taken to heart by a predecessor of Dr. 
Benson, he would not have allowed himself to be ordained arch- 
bishop while the imprisoned bishops of the province were pro- 
testing against the authority that ordained him. Then Canter- 
bury was separated from its suffragan sees, from the world-wide 
episcopate; and it was separated because its occupant chose to 
build upon a king, or rather to receive power from a king, than 
to build “upon the rock,’ + “upon the one,” or to receive his 
authority from the “governing church whence episcopal unity 
has taken its rise.”{ Now, this governing church is the equiva- 
lent, én the same sentence, for “the chair of Peter.” 


determining the honor of a bishop and the ordering (va¢zo, Oxford translation) of his own 
church, speaks in the Gospel and says to Peter, ‘I say unto thee, thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock, etc.’” To this point he is always returning, and when he asks Peter's successor to 
excommunicate Marcian, Bishop of Arles, he must have believed that ‘‘the rock” meant, 
among other things, a primacy of jurisdiction, because deposition would necessarily follow 
excommunication. 

* This is not intended to be a gibe, but the distinct effect of Dr. Benson’s observation. If 
the reader prefers ‘‘ grasp,” he may put it in place of ‘* see.” 

+ St. Cyprian’s words. 

t‘‘ Principalis” means governing, and not ‘‘mother” or ‘‘ancient,” very distinctly, 
according to the use of the word by Tertullian, Cyprian’s ‘‘ master.” We are breaking a fly 


upon the wheel. 
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FOUR COUNCILS. 





FIRST 





The fact is, Dr. Benson ruled in Canterbury on the term, 
among other conditions, of accepting the first four councils of 
the church. We have no choice but to say that the authority 
of Chalcedon bound him to recognize in St. Peter’s successors 
a primacy of jurisdiction as well as of honor and precedence. 
To another man the objection might be open that Leo’s asser- 
tion of authority and its unquestioned acceptance by the coun- 
cil were based upon a straining of St. Cyprian’s teachings, or 
on an undue development of power not morally different from 
usurpation or on any other principle of action, or from accident, 
or from some mysterious source, or from any influence whatever 
under which institutions come into being in this chance-ruled or 
demon-ruled world ; but the objection does not lie in the mouth of 
him who has taken the authority of that council as springing from 
the Holy Ghost, and.in consequence of that belief has filled a 
great place in the social and religious life of his country. If Dr. 
Benson on entering orders in the Church of England swallowed 
this article while he did not believe it, he cannot be considered 
a man of stern, inflexible morality; if he enjoyed good things 
for many years in important though subordinate positions in 
the Establishment because he could only do so by pretending 
to believe that article, it would seem that he could for a per- 
sonal interest bend essentials to the standard of the indifferent, 
and if when, at the end, he was called to the place of a high 
priest and judge in Israel, he could reconcile the irreconcilable 
in doctrine, we think he ought to have practised towards the 
memory of Pius IV. and those about him some measure of 
charity in construing their acts at a time of great anxiety 
about and of peril to the countless souls depending upon their 
counsels, : 
What has he done instead? He has taken up a passage in 
one of the writings of St. Cyprian,* a passage from which we 
have quoted one or two dicta already, and has put forward 
the charge that the text was corrupted by the interpolation of 
statements, and this was done by “ princes” and “ dukes” and 
“cardinals” and “Roman advocates”’ against the protests of 
“broken-hearted scholars.” Now, the portions we have cited 
are part of the text that he admits to be genuine, so the 
alleged fraud cannot affect what we have said. But something 
more remains: we deny that there has been any fraud in the 


*On Unity. 
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matter; and we have already stated if there had been, it could 
have been only to decide an academical question as to the 
origin of episcopal jurisdiction, and not the profoundly practi- 
cal and the divine one of the primacy of the Pope. 


ST. CHARLES BORROMEO AND THE INTERPOLATED TEXT. 


There can be no question but that St. Charles Borromeo 
was the principal influence on Pius IV. in his cares for and 
watchfulness over the deliberations of the council at this its 
closing session, and when all its work had been accomplished 
except the small matter of declaring the source of a bishop’s juris- 
diction. The Holy Father’s health had given way under the 
strain of great anxieties. If he should die before the acts of the 
council were ratified, all its labor would have been in vain. In 
the condition of Europe then it was impossible to predict 
when another council could be summoned ; the Protestants were 
everywhere fierce, aggressive, desperate, unscrupulous. Eliza- 
beth a few years before had said to her own Bishop of Peter- 
borough, protesting against the granting of the demesnes of 
his see to Cecil: “Proud prelate, you know what you were 
before I made you what you are! If you do not immediately 
comply with my request, by God I will unfrock you!” Scot- 
land had trampled the Church under its feet, France was drift- 
ing to Protestantism, almost the middle and the south having 
practically gone over. Northern Germany was lost, so were 
almost all the Swiss cantons; and everywhere disorder, licen- 
tiousness, spoliation marked the triumph of the new doctrines. 
Dr. Benson gives St. Charles Borromeo credit for desiring to 
restore what he is pleased to call the genuine text of Cyprian 
by, we suppose, the exclusion of the disputed words. It is 
as plain as daylight that St. Charles could not be a party to 
an intrigue for any purpose ; he could not be a party to a con- 
spiracy to foist upon a general council, sitting under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, a false text to secure a particular 
declaration. No doubt the matter in question was not dogma- 
tic; as the Cardinal of Lorraine truly said in his noble address, 
it was only a speculative point on which opinion was divided ; 
but there would have been an impiety nothing short of sacri- 
legious to attempt what Dr. Benson insists Pius IV. and his 
advisers accomplished, even though the point was only specula- 
tive. 

The truth is that the passage appeared in manuscripts with 
the words which Dr. Benson would have omitted. It appeared 
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in manuscripts without them. St. Charles may have been of 
opinion that the latter contained the more genuine text, but 
he would not have been guilty of the folly and presumption 
of requiring the Holy Father to decree that words coming 
from antiquity, as these words came, did not belong to that 
text. As reasonably might it be asked, on Dr. Benson’s 
principle, that the words describing Josue’s command to the 
sun should be expunged from his book on scientific grounds. 
Now, if the “broken-hearted scholars,” Paulus Manutius and 
Latino Latini, arrived at the conclusion that certain words did 
not belong to the text of Cyprian, they had doubtless good 
critical grounds; but they were in the service of the Holy See, 
they were treated with great distinction and liberality, as all 
scholars have ever been by that most munificent patron of 
learning, unchangeable in this whatever changes in the men who 
held the place, and their duty was to edit an edition for their 
employer and not for themselves. 

Dr. Benson thinks he makes a good point by telling us that 
Charles Borromeo “ procured ” ‘‘the Verona manuscript” “ for the 
restoration of the text of Cyprian to its primitive integrity,” and 
the inference must then be that his uncle, Pius IV., was a crafty 
politician who waived aside the honest counsel of his nephew. 
St. Charles would be entitled to have the edition he thought 
purest published, as any private scholar might; he was not 
weighted by an awful responsibility such as then pressed on 
the shoulders of his uncle; but for the Pope to subordinate 
his great place in the church to the pettishness, capriciousness, 
and overweening vanity of thankless servants, and that merely 
on an open question of text, would be as fatuous as mischiev- 
ous. The very technical and querulous disposition of these 
scholars can be judged by their complaint that some of the 
manuscripts of St. Cyprian had been so copied as to give the 
words of the Vulgate in the commission to Peter rather than 
the words found in the older manuscripts; that is to say, because 
some copyist preferred the best Latin version of our Lord’s 
words to the Latin of the earlier manuscripts, the text had 
been tampered with! Latino refused to take the Vulgate 
woids, and in doing this he showed the spirit of a con- 
ceited and insolent pedant; but of course Dr. Benson weeps 
tears of ink over his broken heart. We think any honest man 
will say the Pope and his advisers would have been criminal if 
they published an edition calculated to protract a debate on a 
point of no practical value at a time when it was of vital im- 
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portance the council should conclude its work. But will it be 
believed that the edition had no particle of influence on the 
debate, that many of the bishops had seen no texts except 
from manuscripts without the words, that most of the bishops, 
probably all of them, were aware that there was a dispute as 
to their genuineness, and that the debate dropped by the adop- 
tion of the view of the Cardinal of Lorraine? 


BENSON RELIES ON SARPI. 


For the intrigue in bringing out this so-called corrupt edition 
of Cyprian, Dr. Benson’s authority is Sarpi’s History of the 
Council of Trent. He seems fond of dishonest witnesses. He 
tells us nothing about Sarpi, nothing about the auspices under 
which, or the place where, his work was published. The 
work was published in London and dedicated to James I., who 
claimed to be the head of the Church of England. Long be- 
fore this time Sarpi had been excommunicated. He had 
manifested from his early days, when a Servite friar, a rebel- 
lious and intractable disposition ; later on he won the praise of 
being “the Hater of the Papacy and the Popes.” Dr. Benson 
introduces with a flourish of trumpets the edition of Baluze 
because it appears without the disputed words. We need say 
no more of Baluze than that Dr. Benson thinks it necessary on 
his behalf to perform the office of compurgator; we therefore 
decline to receive him as an untainted witness. 

The doctrine of the supremacy of the pope is in no way 
affected, because it in no way depends on the words which are 
questioned. A primacy of order or bare dignity is asserted by 
Dr. Benson, and by many Anglicans far more Catholic in 
thought than he is. But this is beating the air. From Tertul- 
lian, whom St. Cyprian calls ‘“ Master”; from Cyprian himself, 
who speaks of the pope as sitting in the place of Peter; from 
St. [renzeus, seventy years before Cyprian, through all the Fathers 
witnesses to the primacy of jurisdiction, down to to-day, when 
men of every race and tongue acknowledge it, the doctrine 
stands clear in its exercise of authority and clear in its definition. 
We shall waste no time in discussing it; we shall conclude by 
expressing our amazement that the greatest dignitary of the 
English Church, a scholar, a man charged with grave responsi- 
bilities, should devote thirty years of his life to prove what is 
of interest to no one, and even if it were of interest would be 
of value to no one. 





A FATAL FRIENDSHIP. 


A FATAL FRIENDSHIP. 
BY GRACE CHRISTMAS. 


: 


‘‘ The more thou knowest, and the better, so much the heavier will thy judgment be, 
unless thy life be also more holy.”—/mztation of Christ. 


girls at the Convent of the Sacred Heart at B——. 

She was one of the handsomest too, but her 

talents were of far more account to her than her 

beauty; perhaps because she had not as yet real- 
ized her possession of the latter gift. 

For eight years she had carried off all the prizes, acted as 
ringleader in various escapades, laughed, romped, studied, and 
occasionally wept, in that gray old building with its high stone 
walls and cool, green gardens; and now it was time to bid its 
inmates farewell, to “ put away childish things” and become a 
woman. 

The idea was distinctly displeasing to her. The path of 
knowledge, which many of her companions found so rough and 
objectionable, was to her a pure delight, and every fresh ob- 
stacle she greeted with joy, for here was something to be mas- 
tered and eventually overcome by the force of her intellect. 

In addition to her dislike of abandoning her studies, the 
future, so far as she could see, held nothing especially attrac- 
tive for her in its outstretched arms. Her parents, who were 
converts, had both died when she was very young; she was an 
only child and possessed no Catholic relations, and her life 
was to be spent under the roof of a Protestant aunt, a woman 
in whose estimation this world was the only one worth think- 
ing about, and whose ambitions were limited to giving smart 
receptions, wearing Paris frocks, and shining as a social suc- 
cess. 

Attractive or not, however, the unknown future had to be 
faced. The last few weeks of her school-girl’s existence fled 
by with lightning-like rapidity and now it was the eve of her 
departure. 

“Constance,” said one of her companions, coming up to 
where she sat listlessly on a bench in the rose-garden, “ Rev. 
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erend Mother wants to see you in her room. A farewell con- 
ference, I expect,” she added with a laugh. ‘ How she will im- 
press on you to avoid the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, etc.” 

There was no answering smile on the girl’s finely-cut lips 
as she rose to obey the summons. In her present mood the 
“pomps and vanities”” which she saw looming in the near dis- 
tance were eminently distasteful to her; and she felt, for that 
reason, that no virtue would lie in their avoidance. 

‘‘Come in,” said a sweet voice in answer to her knock, and 
entering a plainly-furnished room, which looked out upon the 
sunny garden, she found herself in the presence of the superior 
of the convent. Sister Mary Francis was a woman of a marked 
personality, which impressed itself upon all with whom she came 
in contact. Her governing powers were of no mean order, 
her bump of organization was strongly developed,-and at the 
age of forty she ruled over the community, many of whom were 
her seniors, both wisely and well. Like her namesake of Assisi, 
she was thorough to the core. There were no half-measures 
about this calm-faced nun, with her ethereal beauty and her 
speaking eyes. She lived up to her own standard, which was a 
lofty one, and though she could sympathize with those whose 
aim was lower, and whose efforts at perfection more feeble, there 
was, perhaps, underlying the sympathy just a touch of contemp- 
tuous pity for those who were cast in a weaker mould than 
herself. 

‘So you are going to leave us, Connie?” she said, stroking 
the girl’s golden brown hair as she knelt beside her. ‘ Going to 
take your place in the world and make it all the better for 
your presence in it, eh?” 

“I don’t know, mother,” was the’ somewhat dubious reply. 
“T do not want to have anything to do with it at all. I would 
far rather go on with my studies and not be bothered with 
society and all that kind of rubbish.” 

The nun smiled. She had heard this-phrase so often from 
girlish lips, and knew by experience how effervescent are the 
ideas and moods of youth. 

“So you think now,” she returned quietly, “but I fancy 
by this time next year you will have a very different story to 
tell. You are placed zz the world, so far as we can judge at 
present, and you must fulfil your social duties and live accord- 
ing to your position, always bearing in mind that God and 
your religious observances must come first.” 
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“TI didn’t mean I wanted to be a nun, mother,” said Con- 
stance naively. ‘I meant I would rather go on studying by 
myself, instead of being bothered by balls and dinner-parties.”’ 

“Your love of study is a little inordinate, my child, and you 
are far too much inclined to neglect more absolutely essential 
matters on its account. A brilliant intellect is an immense 
gift, but you must always remember that it zs a gift, and that 
none of its merit is due to yourself. Beware how you use your 
talents, Connie, and never lose sight of the fact that the clev- 
erest men and women are invariably the most humble also. 
Above all, remember that your life, at any rate for the next 
few years, will be passed in an heretical atmosphere, and live 
up to the high standard of your religion. Let the world see 
that a Catholic woman may be bright and clever and attractive 
and play her part gracefully in society, and at the same time be 
absolutely uncompromising where her religious principles are 
concerned. You need not go about with a puritanical expression 
and a dowdy gown, as is the mistaken custom of some pious 
souls. Catholics should be as well dressed as any one else. There 
is no reason why they should hide themselves in the background, 
and every gift of mind and person should be developed to its 
farthest extent for the greater glory of God. More is always 
expected of those who belong to the one true faith, and ”—with 
a smile—‘ it must be your part to see that the supply is equal 
to the demand.” 

There was a brief silence while the speaker’s words sank deep 
into her listener’s heart. This was an entirely new theory to 
her. Her mother, on becoming a Catholic, had acted in the 
injudicious manner affected by a certain class of converts, and 
had tabooed dances, theatres, and well-fitting frocks from the 
hour of her conversion. She spent the greater part of the day 
in church, to the utter neglect of both her social and domestic 
duties, and was never entirely happy except in the society of 
priests or friars. This had been Constance Neville’s first child- 
ish idea of Catholicity, and now here was a cloistered nun ad- 
vocating dinner-parties and encouraging the wearing of pretty 
gowns ! 

“With regard to your studies,’’ continued the superior, “a 
girl’s education in many cases only begins when she is sup- 
posed to be ‘finished off,’ and a course of serious reading will 
increase your stock of knowledge enormously, and besides, you 
must keep up your languages and accomplishments. But, my 
child, again I say beware of your choice of books, and never 
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under any circumstances allow any one to induce you to dabble 
in the pernicious free-thinking literature of the present day 
and the scientific treatises which profess so glibly to explain 
away everything in heaven and earth. I will pray each day 
that you may live the life of an earnest, fervent Catholic, zx 
the world and conforming to its usages, but not of it, and do 
you, child, pray also for help and strength, for z/ you fall, it will 
be through your zntellect /” 

Then, after a few more tender, motherly words of counsel 
and advice, Constance was dismissed, and returned to the school- 
room with the nun’s warning ringing in her ears: “If you fall, 
it will be through your intellect.” 

“Well, Connie, how about the pomps and _ vanities?” 
inquired her special chum, Agnes Lisle, whom she met in the 
long corridor. ‘Did you promise never to ride a ‘bike’ or 
dance a waltz, when you go out into the wicked world ?”’ 

“Not I,” was the unexpected rejoinder. ‘ The mother says 
I am to go to balls and dinner-parties, and have a ‘good 
time’ all round; at least she implied the latter part of it.” 
And, with an amused gleam in her hazel eyes at her friend’s 


mystified expression, she disappeared through the swing door. 


II. 


‘* Tf it seem to thee that thou knowest many things and understandest them well enough, 
yet know that there are many more things of which thou art ignorant.”——/mztation, 

It was six months later, and Constance Neville had made 
her curtsy to Her Majesty and been formally launched on 
society, under the auspices of her mother’s sister, Lady 
Langton. So far the reality exceeded her anticipations, which 
had never been of a very lively nature so far as social dissipa- 
tions were concerned. The never-ending discussions on “ chif- 
fons,” as well as the interminable hours spent with her aunt’s 
dressmaker, bored her excessively, and the daily visits and after- 
noon ‘at homes,” the salient features of which consisted in 
weak tea and strong scandal, proved a distinct weariness of the 
flesh to the young débutante, whose heart was still in her 
studies. On the other hand, she was not too learned to enjoy 
a good waltz with a skilful partner, his other claims to attrac- 
tion being for the present immaterial, and she was thoroughly in 
her element seated beside a leading scientific light or an 
eloquent, long-haired professor at one of her aunt’s dinner- 


parties. 
With the golden youth of the day Miss Neville was not 
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altogether a success. The “ Berties’”’ and ‘“ Algys” whom she 
met at dances and receptions, with their hair parted in the 
same way and all wearing “the latest thing” in collars, ap- 
peared to her to be formed on the identical pattern of a score 
of others, and, what was fatal to her chance of attracting them, 
she made no efforts to conceal her weariness in their society. 
By degrees she learned to know exactly what they would say 
to her on a given occasion, and the effect which her remarks 
would produce upon them, until she grew to regard them in 
the light of so many musical boxes warranted to play a limited 
number of tunes when you pressed the spring. There was one 
man, however, amongst those she met who appealed to her in 
a distinctly different manner. 

Hugh Radcliffe was an atheist and a free-thinker, a brilliant 
conversationalist, and magnetic to his finger-tips. Just the type 
of man to interest a clever, impressionable girl in her teens, 
who valued her acquaintances according to their intellectual 
powers. The inherent refinement of his nature, rather than any 
lofty motives, restrained him from indulging in ordinary mascu- 
line vices, and it may have been this exemption which caused 
him to consider himself in only a microscopic degree “lower 
than the angels,” and to look down upon the common herd 
from a pedestal of calm superiority. He had lately retired 
from the army, where he had commanded a smart cavalry regi- 
ment, finding the life uncongenial to his tastes and ideas, and 
was now living by himself in an artistically furnished flat in 
Kensington, dabbling a little in literature, and leading the 
somewhat desultory existence which he preferred to any. other. 
It was at one of the little dinners for which Lady Langton 
was so famous that he first met Constance Neville, and some- 
thing in the girl’s proud, fearless expression and bright, racy talk 
attracted him even more than her undeniable beauty of feature 
and coloring. She was an anomaly in that Hyde Park ménage, 
where materialism was apt to shunt spirituality into a very 
remote place in the background, and a pretty girl who neither 
flirted, smoked cigarettes, nor talked slang was a distinct novelty 
to this d/asé man of the world, and appreciated accordingly. 
Before very long they had struck up a tremendous friendship, 
rather to Lady Langton’s dismay, for Colonel Radcliffe, though 
fairly well off, was by no means eligible from her point of view, 
and his attentions would, she argued, “spoil Connie’s .chances 
in other directions.” Matrimony, however, was very far from 
Hugh Radcliffe’s thoughts, and it had certainly not entered into 
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Constance Neville’s calculations so far as he was concerned. 
This ‘episode’? was over long since in the days of his hot- 
headed youth, and all that remained was a handful of dead 
embers, which not even the many charms and talents of this 
convent-bred girl had the power to rekindle. They were 
friends, therefore, without a particle of sentiment on either side ; 
for such a condition of affairs, though rare between two persons 
of different sexes, is still perfectly possible under exceptional 
circumstances. Lady Langton, however, was dubious. Platonics 
did not enter into that volatile lady’s scheme of existence, and 
her fixed idea at present was to bring about a brilliant marriage 
for her handsome niece. The fact that this would be no easy 
task had already dawned upon her. Constance had lost no time 
in informing her that she would never consent to marry a 
Protestant, and six months’ daily intercourse with the girl had 
taught her that what she said she invariably carried out. Rich 
unmarried Catholics were few and far between; indeed she 
could only number one amongst her acquaintances, and he was 
a confirmed bachelor, with, it was said, strong leanings towards 
the priesthood. Her only hope was that Constance herself 
would lose her heart to some eligible heretic to an extent 
which would render her willing to renounce her principles on 
the subject, or else that she might meet with some wealthy and 
accommodating young lordling whom it would be possible for 
her to convert to her own ideas. With regard to Lady Lang- 
ton’s own religion, her beliefs were many and varied, according 
to the views of her last pet preacher. She had even been 
known to speak in approving terms of the Catholic faith— 
“Such a pretty, poetical religion, don’t you know, especially in 
dear Italy, where they have such charming /estas of the 
Madonna ’’—but lately she had sat at the feet of a celebrated 
theosophist, and sang the praises of esoteric Buddhism to any 
one who would listen to her. 

“What are you reading, Connie?” she inquired one hot, 
drowsy: afternoon in July, when she and her niece were, for a 
wonder, alone together in the former’s dainty boudoir. 

A faint flush rose to Constance’s face as she glanced up 
from the pages of her book. 

“It is one Colonel Radcliffe lent me, The Downfall of the 
Creeds.” 

Lady Langton held up her white, jewelled hands in affected 
horror. 

“ What a title!” she murmured. “I thought you Papists 
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were so particular about what you read. It is as bad as that 
fearful pamphlet Zhe Triumph of Materialism, or some such 
name, which you and he were so excited about, the other day, 
at Mrs. Blake’s ‘at home.’” 

“Oh! but I did not agree with ‘hat at all,” put in her 
niece quickly. ‘‘ This is very different, and takes a much wider 
view of things.” 

“Well, my dear, I suppose you know best. Of course it is 
very nice to see you take such a /ibera/ view of things—Roman 
Catholics are so-one-sided usually.” 

As she spoke, a picture from the but recently vanished 
past rose up before Constance Neville, and, as in a vision, she 
saw the sweet, grave face of the mother superior, and listened 
to her prophetic words, “// you fall, it will be through your 
intellect.” Her childhood’s guide had warned her with regard 
to the so-called “liberality ”’ of this end of the century, which 


like a false beacon flickers before the eyes of even good, prac 
tising Catholics, leading them on to the rocks of unbelief. 
And now she, a girl brought up in a convent, was accused of 
this vice by the lips of a Protestant! For the past month or 
so Hugh Radcliffe bad, as he expressed it, “taken her educa- 


tion in hand.” The sight of so much faith was as obnoxious 
to him as was that of the other angels to Lucifer when he 
fell from heaven, and by dint of delicately administered doses 
of flattery concerning the present waste of her intellectual 
powers—her most vulnerable point—he had succeeded in in- 
stilling into her mind a longing to eat of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. It is undoubtedly only the 
first step which costs. The whispers of conscience, which had 
assailed her ears while she read the first book Hugh gave her, 
were becoming fainter and more stifled every day. Now she had 
the tenets of the “New Rationalism” at her fingers’ ends, and 
there Aud been moments when she wondered whether, after all, 
it was possible that the Sacred Scriptures were merely a pret- 
tily invented fable. So many of the events mentioned therein, 
so Colonel Radcliffe told her, tallied exactly with the legend 
of Buddha; and she had a very exalted opinion of her men- 
tor’s discriminating powers. Another fact which was against 
her, at this critical period of her spiritual existence, was the 
total lack of intercourse with members of her own religion. 
With the exception of her confessor, with whom she was 
on slightly reserved terms, she never spoke to a Catholic 
from one week’s end to another, and the “heretical atmos- 
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phere” spoken of by Sister Mary Francis was beginning to 
tell. 

“What a bore it is, having ‘to go to this dance to-night, 
remarked Lady Langton suddenly. 

Constance roused herself with a start from the reverie into 
which she had fallen. 

“What dance? Oh, the Damers’? Must we really go?” 

“ Why of course,” returned her aunt briskly, slightly irritated 
at being taken at the foot of the letter. ‘ Besides,” she added 
a trifle maliciously, “‘ your dear Colonel Radcliffe is going.” 

The girl’s eyes lit up with pleasure. 

“Is he really? He said he had another engagement, when 
I asked him yesterday.” 

“Well, I had the fact from his own lips this morning in 
the park, while you were talking to young Fortescue; that is 
all I can tell you. And I do hope, my dear”—with a sudden 
change of tone—‘‘that you will not make yourself as conspicu- 
ous with him as you did the other evening at Blair House.” 

“Conspicuous! What do you mean, aunt? He is my /riend,” 
was the indignant rejoinder. 

“Nonsense, child! Friendship is a fable in most cases, but 
especially so between a man and a woman. Mark my words, 
Connie—one of these days you will regret your friendship, as 
you call it, with Hugh Radcliffe.” 

And it was with this warning ringing in her ears that Con- 
stance Neville left the room to dress for Mrs. Damer’s dance. 


III. 


‘‘T am He that in an instant elevateth the humble mind to comprehend more reasons of 
the Eternal Truth than if any one had studied ten years in the schools.” —/mztation, 


Three years had gone by since Constance Neville had left 
her convent home, and now it was early autumn, and she and 
Lady Langton were revelling in the gorgeous tints of an Um- 
brian landscape, and enjoying the delights of a sauntering tour 
through the fairest province of beautiful Italy. 

It was principally upon Constance’s account that they had 
come abroad. For some time she had been looking pale and 
drooping, and out of sorts generally, and her aunt’s medical 
adviser—a bland, pompous person, with a silky manner which 
constituted a little fortune in itself—had pronounced her to be 
“wanting in tone,” and recommended “immediate change of 
air and scene.” It was Lady Langton’s private opinion, however, 
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that mental trouble, and not physical ills, was at the root of 
her niece’s altered looks and listless demeanor; and for once 
that sprightly little lady was correct in her estimate. Constance’s 
friendship with Hugh Radcliffe, the avowed atheist, had indeed 
proved a fatal one, and her eager and prolonged study of 
works which breathed rationalism and open infidelity in every 
line had finally culminated in her soul’s shipwreck. Her doubts 
had, under his skilful tuition, resolved themselves into a cer- 
tainty that religion was a mockery and faith a delusion, and 
at one-and-twenty this girl, brought up and educated by pious 
and devout women whose lives were one long “Credo,” had 
arrived at the conclusion that man’s reason and intellect were 
his only reliable guides, and that in her scheme of existence 
there was no place for an Almighty and Creative power. She 
had abandoned God and cut herself adrift from his church, 
and she no longer feared, because she had lost all belief in an 
eternity when he in his turn would abandon her. She had 
fallen, and it was through that intellect which she magnified 
into something abnormal in its grandeur; but the warning words 
of her childhood’s counsellor had long since ceased to haunt 
her, for she had severed herself from all connection with her 
old associations. 

Lady Langton was anything but pleased with this alteration 
in her niece. In common with a great many Protestants, she 
had a lurking respect for genuine Catholics, and felt that, as 
their standard was a more lofty one than that of other people, 
it was only fitting that their lives should correspond. As we 
have said, her own convictions were in a highly unsettled con- 
dition, but it went quite against her ideas of respectability that 
a woman should be without any religion whatsoever. 

“Tf Connie was determined to leave the Romish Church,” 
she would complain pathetically to her dozen or so of dearest 
friends, ‘‘why could she not have come with me to St. Mary 
Magdalen’s, where they have such dear little boys in white sur- 
plices and burn such delicious incense? But no; she calls that 
‘humbug,’ and says that when the age of reason comes there 
will be no church services anywhere. I am sure, according to 
her theories, that it will be a very uncomfortable time when it 
does come.” . 


Then there would ensue a sympathetic murmur from the 
tea-drinking circle, and the conversation would veer round to 
“chiffons”’ and the merits of the last new tenor. 

Constance was still Miss Neville. She had been admired by 
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a certain class of men who had grown a little weary of the 
yielding feminine type of womanhood, but on the whole she 
was not popular with the other sex. She had refused one offer, 
greatly to her aunt’s chagrin, and had lately announced her 
intention of retaining her own name to the end of the chap- 
ter. Contrary to society’s expectations, Hugh Radcliffe had re- 
mained contented with his position as friend and mentor, with- 
out making any attempt to exchange it for a nearer and dearer 
tie. Lady Langton averred that his perpetual presence pre- 
vented aspiring suitors from declaring themselves; and as men 
usually “fight shy” of “ platonic friendships,” it is possible that 
there may have been some foundation for this belief. 

For the last week the two travellers had been indulging in 
a “feast of frescoes,” as the elder lady put it, in the quaint old 
town of Spello; and now their thoughts were turning towards 
the Birthplace of the Friars, which would be new ground to 
both of them. 

“You would like to see Assisi, I suppose, wouldn’t you, 
Connie?” inquired Lady Langton one morning, when they had 
been gazing for the twentieth time at Pinturicchio’s lovely 
frescoes in the ancient church of San Lorenzo. 

“Oh, yes! as we are so near it we may as well,” replied 
her niece in the listless manner which had become habitual 
to her. 

‘‘But you used to be so enthusiastic about St. Francis, and 
his roses, and his little birds, and all that!’’ exclaimed her 
aunt volubly; and then, as recollection came to her—‘‘ Oh! of 
course, “dat was when you were a Roman Catholic. Now, I 
suppose, you disapprove of him!” 

Constance Neville’s already ivory pale face grew perceptibly 
paler. Her conscience was not as yet so entirely deadened 
but that a chance allusion to her former faith had still the 
power to stab her. 

“‘T admire St. Francis now,” she said quietly. ‘“‘ He was in 
earnest, if mistaken in his convictions, and he was intensely 
thorough.”” As she spoke, there flashed across her a sudden 
memory of the saint’s namesake and her fervent devotion to 
her glorious patron. Sister Mary Francis was an eminently 
clever woman—fhat was an undeniable fact—how was it, then, 
that she possessed such blind, unreasoning confidence in what 
she called “ divine revelation”? It was a problem which baf- 
fled even the intellectual powers of this newly avowed young 
atheist ! 
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“How dull you are, Connie,” remarked Lady Langton im- 
patiently. Thought of any kind was abhorrent to her lively, 
superficial nature, and gloomy reflections, which prohibited the 
exchange of small chatter, especially so. With an effort Con- 
stance roused herself, and, as she mentally expressed it, “ talked 
down to her aunt’s level” until it was time to return to their 
apartment for lunch. 

Two days later they were established at a picturesque little 
hotel within a stone’s throw of the tomb of St. Francis, and 
the nameless, undefinable charm of Assisi had enfolded them 
in its magical embrace. Even Constance felt its influence. 
Something of the spirit of the Seraphic Friar lingers still to- 
day in the steep, cobble-paved streets, and dim old churches, 
where the exquisitely tinted frescoes, painted by the mighty 
masters of old, gleam from the sombre walls. To Catholics 
every inch of the ground is hallowed by. countless associations 
and tender memories, and those outside the church are insen- 
sibly impressed with sentiments of veneration hitherto undreamt 
of in “their philosophy.” 

It was at the “ Angeli,” the afternoon after their arrival, that 
Constance encountered a “ghost from the past” in the person 
of her former school friend, Agnes Lisle, now developed into 
a fair-faced young woman with a quantity of fluffy hair and a 
bright, winning manner. 

“Connie, how delightful!’’ was her enthusiastic exclamation 
as they met. “What luck! Fancy meeting you here! What 
have you been doing all these ages since we last saw each 
other? Tell me directly.” 

“That is a large order,”” replied Miss Neville calmly. She 
was by no means charmed at this unexpected meeting. 

“Isn't this place too utterly sweet?’ went on the girl, her 
blue eyes sparkling with delight. “And what a lot of prayers 
you must have said there,” pointing to the Portiuncula Chapel, 
“for your dear Sister Mary Francis!” 

For a moment Constance hesitated. Should she allow her 
friend to remain in ignorance of what had befallen her since 
they parted, or would it be more honest to boldly proclaim 
the change which had taken place within her? Perhaps it 
would. 

The happy smiles faded from Agnes Lisle’s face and were 
replaced by a half incredulous look of horror and bewilderment 
as she listened. 

“Is it possible, Connie? You to renounce your faith? You 
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must be mad.” Then in a softer tone, “God help you, you 
poor foolish girl; how I pity you!” 

Constance drew herself up proudly. She was accustomed to 
the commendation of Hugh Radcliffe, and others of his ilk, for 
having “freed herself from the degrading shackles of religion,” 
and this was the first occasion on which she had met with any- 
thing that savored of reproof. “ Foolish /” this girl had called 
her. The idea of Agnes Lisle, whose prizes had been few and 
far between, and whose intelligence was on a distinctly low 
level, daring to “pity” her, the brilliant student and the inde- 
pendent free-thinker! She listened in scornful silence to a 
few earnest, pleading words, uttered from the depths of her old 
school-fellow’s trusting heart, and, seizing the first opportunity, 
bade her a hasty farewell. 

The drive home was a very silent one, and it was only when 
they reached the hotel that Constance volunteered a remark: 
“Colonel Radcliffe talks of joining us here. I heard from him 
this morning; he is at Rome.” 

“Oh, does he?” answered Lady Langton carelessly. She 
had learned wisdom where her niece was concerned, and con- 
sequently refrained from any further comments on the informa- 
tion imparted to her. 


IV. 


‘¢ And the fool says in his heart, ‘ There is no God.’ ” 


That same evening Hugh Radcliffe made his appearance on 
the scene. He professed to be weary of sight-seeing and long- 
ing for purer air, and absolutely declined to crane his neck 
gazing at Giotto’s frescoes, or to go into raptures over any- 
body’s Madonnas. He had taken up his quarters at the small 
hotel midway between the town of Assisi and the Church of 
the Angeli, but the greater part of his day was spent with 
Lady Langton and her niece—or, to put it more accurately, with 
her niece alone. 

“T wash my hands of you, Connie,” said her aunt plain- 
tively, when the girl had announced her intention of going for 
a long, rambling walk with her newly arrived friend. “It seems 
to me you will soon throw propriety overboard as well as reli- 
gion. What the poor natives will think I don’t know. I sup- 
pose you must have your own way, as you a/ways do, and one 
consolation is that a// the English are considered more or less 
mad!” 
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Which speech, freely translated, signified that Lady Langton 
did not at all relish the prospect of acting chaperone on a hot 
sunny morning, and was rather relieved than otherwise at her 


niece’s openly expressed contempt of Mrs. Grundy. 

‘““You are not looking well, Constance,” remarked Colonel 
Radcliffe, as they began to ascend the hill leading to the Poor 
Clare Convent of San Damiano. 

He had adopted the habit of dropping the formal prefix when 
there were no strangers present. 

“T might return the compliment,” she answered playfully, 
glancing up at the pale, powerful face, with its clearly cut, 
strongly marked features, which impressed her afresh each time 
she saw it. “ Have you been ill, or worried, or what?”’ 

“‘T have had a pretty sharp touch of my old malady, the 
heart,” was the careless reply. ‘It is quite on the cards, you 
know, that I may ‘solve the great problem,’ as they call it, at 
any moment. As if there were any problems left to solve,” he 
added musingly. 

“Why did you not tell me sooner? 
with a reproachful look in her hazel eyes. ‘ You ought not to 
be going up hill at all! Oh, do be careful of yourself!” 

Hugh Radcliffe laughed lightly. ‘Don’t look so concerned, 
child,” he said caressingly ; “we old fellows must move on to 
make room for the younger generation.” 

“ Old!—at forty-five?” she exclaimed indignantly. ‘ What 
nonsense clever men can talk sometimes!” 

“ Besides,” ke went on, ““why should you grudge me my 
well-earned rest? I have been buffeted about the world long 
enough, and am of no use to any one in it; why not be anni- 
hilated then, and sink into a restful nothingness, an intermina- 
ble sleep, which shall know no waking?” 

“To sleep? Perchance to dream!” murmured the girl half 


” 


exclaimed Constance, 


to herself, 
“What heresy are you muttering, Constance?” asked her 


mentor sharply. “After death’s icy finger has once touched us 
there will be neither dreams nor awakening. I hope the rc- 
mantic associations of this place and all its saintly legends have 
not been putting foolish ideas into your head.” 

“No, Hugh, I think not,’ she answered simply. “ The 
quotation only happened to come into my mind at that mo- 
ment.” 

“Tt was not a particularly apt one,” he remarked with a 
slight trace of irritation in his manner. 
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Colonel Radcliffe felt that in robbing Constance Neville of 
her early illusions, and destroying her faith, he had achieved 
a distinct triumph, and he was therefore proportionately fear- 
ful of any backsliding on the part of his pet pupil. 

The remainder of their walk was spent in a discussion on 
the respective merits of Kant and Hegel’s doctrines, but an 
indefinable shadow had clouded the brightness of that autumn 
morning as far as Constance was concerned, and the thought 
that her friend’s days on earth were numbered weighed heavily 
upon her spirit. It sounded so dreary as he put it—to end in 
nothingness! Of course she believed it too, but—there was no 
denying that it was an unpleasant theory to hold. Then came 
the reflection, zf, on the other hand, immortality should prove 
to be no fable, what would be the eternal fate of herself, and 
Hugh Radcliffe, and the thousands of men and women in the 
world who daily denied their Creator ? 

She gave a little shiver in the sunshine and turned her 
thoughts to other subjects; but the idea, once presented, kept 
perpetually recurring to her mind during the days which fol- 
lowed. Notwithstanding Colonel Radcliffe’s objection to sight- 
seeing, he resigned himself to the inevitable, and consented to 
admire the stately Church of San Francesco, to gaze incredu- 
lously upon the blood-stained rose-bushes in the friar’s garden, 
and to visit the stable where the Seraphic founder of the Fran- 
ciscan Order first saw the light, and the little cell whence his 
pure spirit winged its flight to heaven. 

“There was something distinctly impressive about Francis 
of Assisi,” he said one evening, as he and Constance stood on 
the balcony of Lady Langton’s sitting-room, watching the dying 
sun sinking to its rest in a glory of gold and crimson. ‘There 
were no half-measures about his Christianity. I do not won- 
der that superstitious, impressionable people are taken with the 
Catholic religion. After all, it is the only logical one.” 

Constance gazed at him in bewilderment. ‘“ Are you defend- 
ing it?’’ she inquired. 

“Not I, child,” he answered lightly. ‘I defend .vo religion, 
for I have learned the shallowness and unreality of every creed. 
I only mean to say that of all the many forms of superstition 
clung to by the human race, which Carlyle describes as ‘mostly 
fools,’ it is the most venerable, and the only one which will 
hold water. It is more ingeniously zwvented than the others, 
that is all.” 

Constance remained silent, her eyes fixed on the purple 
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mountain tops and drinking in the exquisite beauty of the 
scene before her. Assisi-had impressed her, as well as her com- 
panion, though she would have died rather than acknowledge 
the fact, especially to him. In her school-days St. Francis had 
always been the object of her particular devotion, contrary 
though the whole spirit of his life was to her self-willed nature, 
with its reckless impulses and pride of intellect; and every 
step in the quaint little town sanctified by his presence, and 
every incident recorded of his words and actions, were familiar 
to her as household words. According to Colonel Radcliffe’s 
theory, and—yes, of course—hers too, the Friar of Assisi no 
longer existed. He had died several centuries ago, and been 
annihilated, for there was no life beyond the grave—that ended 
everything! 

“ Why are you so silent, Hugh?” she asked suddenly, wish- 
ing to be directed from her own thoughts, and turning to look 
at him as he leant beside her with his arms folded on the 
railing of the little balcony. Then, as she noticed the ashy 
grayness of his face, she gave a horrified exclamation, which 
immediately brought Lady Langton upon the scene. 

“Ring the bell, aunt, quickly!” she said hurriedly as she 
half led, half supported him into the sitting-room. “Tell them 
to bring some brandy. He is fearfully ill!” 

Hugh turned towards her with a faint attempt at a smile on 
his agonized features. “I am dying, Connie,” he murmured. 
“Going to nothingness, sinking—sinking—ah !—” and with one 
long-drawn breath his head fell back on the sofa-cushions, and 
the soul of Hugh Radcliffe, the atheist, went before the judg- 
ment seat of God. 

A second resounding peal of the bell brought a group of 
agitated waiters, who bore the lifeless body to another room 
to await the arrival of the doctor, and Lady Langton and her 
niece were left alone, stupefied by the events of the last few 
minutes, and feeling as though they were the victims of some 
hideous nightmare. Constance stood motionless, gazing before 
her with unseeing eyes, her thoughts rendered almost stag- 
nant by the sudden shock. A moment ago her friend was here 
by her side, avowing his unbelief in God and religion, and now 
—where was he? 

“He has gone to nothingness,” she murmured at last in the 
manner of one talking in her sleep. 

“He has gone to Ae// more likely,” said her aunt, her over- 
strung nerves finding sudden relief in decisive speech. “ For 
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goodness’ sake rouse yourself, Constance! The doctor and 
those odious municipality people will be coming presently to 
ask us all sorts of disagreeable questions. It is a most 
tragical affair altogether, and so horrid for us to be mixed up 
in it!” 

Her niece still continued to stare blankly in front of her, 
with the perplexed air of one striving to understand the drift 
of what was said, and then, as nature suddenly reasserted its 
sway, she sank down on the sofa where her friend had died 
and burst into an agony of tears. 


A year had passed away since that glowing October evening 
when Hugh Radcliffe and Constance Neville had watched the 
sun set behind the Angeli, and the superior of the Convent of 
the Sacred Heart at B was kneeling in the little chapel 
where the sanctuary lamp gleamed redly through the gathering 
gloom. Presently one of the sisters interrupted her at her de- 
votions. “A lady is waiting for you in the parlor, Reverend 
Mother,” she said. ‘“ She wishes to speak to you in private.” 
It was past the usual hour for receiving visitors, but some un- 
definable impulse prompted the superior to accede to the re- 
quest. As she entered the room the slight, graceful figure of 
a woman dressed in black rose to her feet and stood before 
her. 

“ Have you forgotten me, mother?” she said in a voice which 
trembled with an uncontrollable emotion. 

“Forgotten you, child? No, indeed!” was the nun’s reply, 
as she clasped both Constance Neville’s hands within her own 
and drew her towards her. Then all at once a sudden chill 
crept into her manner. ‘“ What brings you here? Agnes Lisle 
told me you had renounced your religion and denied your 
God!” 

The quiet tears started to the hazel eyes, whose beauty had 
become somewhat dimmed with much weeping. 

“What she told you was true, mother,” she faltered, “ but 
since then God, in his marvellous mercy, has opened my eyes 
and given me back my faith.” 

Then she briefly told the story of the past five years: of her 
doubts and waverings, her friendship with the atheist and his 
fatal influence upon her life; of her visit to Umbria, and of how 
the holy associations of Assisi had worked in her behalf; of 
Hugh Radcliffe’s sudden death at sunset, and her own long 
and dangerous illness,.which followed closely on the heels of 
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that tragical event, and resulted in her conversion, brought 
about through the intercession of the Mother of Mercy. 

“When I was so ill,”’ she said, ‘“‘ my aunt insisted upon my see- 
ing a priest—she never approved of my unbelief—and though I 
was too proud to ask for one, it was what I had secretly been 
longing for. He came, a pious, learned Dominican, one of the 
cleverest men I have ever met, but simple and holy as a little 
child, and I told him everything without reserve. The devil 
still had some amount of possession over me, however, for my 
ideas had been so deeply rooted, and a foolish feeling of loyalty 
to Hugh Radcliffe’s memory stood in my way. Then Father 
—— began a novena to our Lady of Mercy, and persuaded 
several pious people to join in it, and before the ninth day 
she had brought me back again to her Divine Son. Now I feel 
that a lifetime will not be long enough in which to atone for 
my sin.” 

“God be thanked!” murmured the nun as she folded the 
penitent in her arms. “There are fwo roads to heaven, my 
child—Innocence and Penance. The latter path is still yours 
to follow, and, with Mary’s help, it will lead you safely on to 
the glorious end.” 
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THE CHURCH IN BRITAIN BEFORE THE COMING 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


BY J. ARTHUR FLOYD. 


YHIRTEEN hundred years have passed since St. 

Augustine and his companions landed in Eng- 

land, and sending to its pagan Bretwalda— 

Ethelbert of Kent—‘“signified that they were 

come from Rome, and ‘brought a joyful mes- 

sage, which most undoubtedly assured to all that took advan- 

tage of it everlasting joys in heaven, and a kingdom that would 

never end, with the true and living God.” It was essentially 

an “Italian Mission,” due in its inception to Pope St. Gregory 

the Great, and brought to a successful issue by the Papal mis- 
sionary, St. Augustine. 

The land thus benefited by the great Pontiff’s vigilance lay 
without the then bounds of civilization, wrapt in that environ- 
ment of mystery and awe with which the deeds of its Saxon 
conquerors had invested it. Ages before, its people had been 
subjected to Roman rule, and the Roman policy of draughting 
the pick of the nation’s manhood into the legions entrusted 
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with the protection of the distant provinces of the empire had 
drained the island of its chief means of defence. The day 
came when the imperial eagles were withdrawn, and “the south 
part of Britain, destitute of armed soldiers, of martial stores, 
and of all its active youth, which had been led away never to 
return, was wholly exposed to rapine, as being totally ignorant 
of the use of weapons.’ Thrown on their own resources, the 
Britons fell an easy prey before the pagan tribes—the “sea- 
wolves,” as they were called—who swarmed over from the 
. Low-German lands on the Frisian shore and the mouth of the 
Elbe. The culture and refinement introduced by the Romans 
soon became a thing of the past, and the worship of Woden 
and Thor supplanted the teaching of the Cross. A desire to 
recover for the church the land thus wrenched from its bosom 
had long filled the mind and heart of St. Gregory. At last it 
found practical expression in the mission of St. Augustine, and 
the recently celebrated thirteen hundredth anniversary of its 
arrival renders not inopportune some account of the earlier 
British Church which had existed from time immemorial, and 
which in St. Augustine’s days still flourished in Wales and 
those parts of Britain in possession of its ancient inhabitants. 

No documentary evidence contemporary with the dawn of 
the early period of which we write is extant to tell us when, 
and by whom, Christianity was first introduced into Britain. 
About the year 547 the native writer Gildas breaks the long 
silence; Nennius writes in the seventh century, and in the 
eighth Venerable Bede composes his Ecclesiastical History and 
other works. Our information is, in the main, derived from 
the above writers, from certain ancient Welsh MSS., and a 
series of medieval legends expressing the belief of ages much 
nearer the events they record than our own, the accuracy of 
which the chroniclers could test by reference to documents 
which have since disappeared. Whilst subjecting such legend- 
ary information to a critical examination, it is well to bear in 
mind the dictum of the Protestant historian, Dean Milman. 
“ History, to be true,” he says, “ must condescend to speak the 
language of legend,” for “the belief of the times is part of 
the history of the times.” 

Certain such legendary accounts of missions said to have 
been conducted to Britain by ope or other of the Apostles are, 
both by Lingard and the Anglican authorities Haddon and 
Stubbs, discarded as incapable of proof. “It is, however, cer- 
tain,” says Lingard, ‘“‘that at a very early period there were 
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Christians in Britain,” and that “before the close of the second 
century it (Christianity) had penetrated among the independent 
tribes of the north.” “From the beginning,” Gildas tells us, 
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“the Christian faith did entirely remain in Britain till Diocle- 
tian’s persecution.” Commenting on our Lord’s words, “I will 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it,” St. Chrysostom tells his readers: “The British Islands, 
situated beyond the sea, and in the very ocean, have experi- 
enced the force of the promise, since churches and altars are 
there erected.”” We have also the interesting testimony of cer- 
tain documents of Syriac origin now preserved in the British 
Museum; by competent authorities they are said to date back 
earlier than the year 325. “The City of Rome . . and 
Britain,” so they record, “received the Apostle’s ordination to 
the priesthood from Simon Cephas.” 

It is probable that the earliest introduction of Christianity 
into Britain was in a great measure a result of the Roman 
conquest, for where the Roman soldiers marched the priests of 
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the church followed, and thus by their hands Britain may 
have received ‘“‘the Apostle’s ordination from: Simon Cephas.” 
A consideration of the intimate relations between the British 
provinces and the imperial city supports this view. ‘‘ Whilst,” 
says Camden, “I treat of the Roman Empire in Britain . 

it comes into my mind how many colonies of Romans must 
have been transplanted hither in so long a time; what num- 
bers of soldiers were continually sent from Rome for garrisons; 
how many persons were despatched hither, to negotiate affairs, 
public or private; and that these, intermarrying with the 
Britons, seated themselves here, and multiplied into families.” 
They civilized the Britons, introduced their laws, customs, 
and arts, and without doubt spread abroad that holy faith to 
which an ever-increasing number had become zealous converts. 
The Roman stamp on the church of the period is indeed so 
unmistakable that a recent writer has broached the theory— 
untenable on other grounds—that the church of the fourth-cen- 
tury Britain was “the church of the resident Roman popula- 
tion, not of the people of Britain,” and that on the departure 
of the Romans, in 410, a new Christian church, that of the 
Celts, arose and developed so rapidly that it was already 
flourishing in 450. 

The imperial authorities allowed many of the subject British 
chiefs to retain the title of king, as well as part of their terri- 
tories, but under conditions that rendered them well-nigh power- 
less. Of one of these native princes “it is related in annals of 
good credit,” says William of Malmesbury, “‘ that Lucius, King of 
the Britons, sent to Pope Eleutherius, thirteenth in succession 
from St. Peter, to entreat that he would dispel the darkness 
of Britain by the light of Christian instruction. . . . In con- 
sequence, preachers sent by Eleutherius came into Briton.” 
“Eleutherius was raised to the apostolic seat at Rome,” says 
Fabius Etheiwerd, “‘ and for fifteen years he constantly perse- 
vered in his glorious preaching to the Christian people, and his 
holy doctrine went forth, not only through the cities subject to 
him, but from the rising to the setting sun. For the same 
most blessed servant of Christ visited even Lucius, king of this 
island, both by message and by letter; instructing in the faith 
and in Catholic baptism.” The incident, substantially the same 
as related in the earlier history of Bede, is accepted as an his- 
torical fact by Dr. Guest, late master of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, whom as an archzologist Professor Freeman placed 
foremost of his time, although Abbé Duchesne treats it as an 
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interpolation, which subsequent chroniclers are supposed to have 
copied. Anyway, the chronicle of Ethelwerd—so far as the 
period in question is concerned—is pretty certainly known to 
represent a recension of the Saxon Chronicle no longer extant, 
which, when Etheiwerd wrote (between 975 and Io11I), could 
claim such high antiquity that it may be taken as embodying 
the living tradition of the Anglo-Saxon Church in its earliest 
age. The interpolation in Bede—if such it be—must have found 
its way into his pages almost before the ink was dry on the 
vellum on which his amanuensis had been engaged up to within 
a few hours of Bede’s death, in 735. It certainly did not give 
birth to the tradition, for long before the days of the venerable 
monk of Jarrow, in the Liber Pontificalis, dating back to about 
527, we find that Eleutherius “ received a letter from Lucius, King 
of Britain, that he might be made a Christian by his orders.” 

Lucius was prince or king of Morganwg, a dominion co- 
extensive with the diocese of Llandaff, and his appeal to Rome 
resulted in the sending thence of two bishops, St. Faganus 
and St. Duvianus, and with them returned the messengers 
who had been sent out by Lucius—Elvan and Medwy. Elvan 
is said to have received episcopal consecration in Rome, and 
succeeded Theanus as second Bishop of London. These early 
missionaries acquainted Lucius “with the great joy caused at 
Rome by his happy conversion, and how in compliance with 
his desire they were sent by the holy Pope Eleutherius to ad- 
minister the Rites of Christianity. And hereupon both the 
king and his whole family, with many others, received Baptism 
according to the course and ceremony of the Roman Church.” 
Ina lecture recently delivered by Mr. Francis King before the 
Historical Research Society of London, it has been pointed 
out that “ Lucius was the first Christian sovereign in the whole 
world, and was, therefore, the eldest son of the church.” He 
ultimately laid aside his crown, and setting out as a missionary 
to Germany ended his life by martyrdom at Augsburg. 

The teachers sent from Rome “ dedicated to the honor of 
one God and his saints those temples which had been founded 
to the worship of many false gods, filling them with assemblies 
of lawful pastors.” Bede tells us that “the island was formerly 
embellished with twenty-eight noble cities”; in ancient times 
they had been the seats of as many Druidical Flemens, or 
chief priests, to counteract whose false teaching the Roman 
missionaries decreed that they should be made episcopal cities. 
In process of time this is said to have been done, and the 
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Bishops of London, York, and Caerleon seem to have been in- 
vested with what afterwards became known as archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction in their several provinces. Ralph de Diceto, ap- 
pointed Dean of London in 1181, informs us as to the extent 
of the three provinces. “In the time of the Britons,” he tells 
us in his History of the Archbishops of Canterbury, “there 
were three archbishoprics in England: one in the City of Lon- 
don, to which Loegria and Cornubia were subject; another in 
York, to which Deira and Albania were subject; the third in 
the City of Legions, that is Caerleon, which is now called St. 
David’s, to which Cambria was subject.” The River Humber 
divided Loegria and Cornubia from Deira and Albania, and 
Cambria embraced Wales and that part of England west of the 
Severn and Wye. In the province of York there were seven 
sees, the same number in St. David’s, and fourteen in London. 
Evidence pointing to the very early establishment of these archi- 
episcopal sees is afforded by the decrees of the. celebrated coun- 
cil held in 314 at Arles, in France. Three British representa- 
tives were present and signed the decrees: Eborius of York, 
Restitutus of London, and the third, Adelphius, was probably 
Bishop of Caerleon. 

Amongst the remains of the church of the period of the 
Roman occupation the ruined church of St. Mary-le-Castro at 
Dover may well claim first attention. By some authorities it 
is said to have been built by the Romans themselves, others 
suppose it is the work of native converts. Built of Roman 
brick, probably in the fourth century, its foundations are in 
the form so venerated by Catholics—that of a cross. It is 
probably the most ancient piece of Christian architecture in 
England. A church of somewhat later date was that of St. 
Pirian (friend and contemporary of St. Patrick), which was 
built on the coast, near St. Ives, in Cornwall. The building 
was 29 feet in length, 16% feet in width, and 1g feet in height. 
It consisted of a nave and chancel, was furnished with a stone 
altar, and was erected earlier than the sixth century, since St. 
Pirian was buried within its walls before the year 500. The 
remains of this church were for long buried beneath an accumu- 
lation of sand and shingle, and thus preserved till brought to 
light some sixty years since. 

On the site of the ancient Roman city of Calleva, some 
eight miles from Reading, there have been discovered what the 
Society of Antiquaries recognize as the foundations of a church 
which may date from about 350. “Its extreme length was 42 
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feet. It had a semi-circular ending (apse). It was divided 
into a small nave and two aisles. It had a very large porch at 
the east end. The church stood east and west, the altar being 
, at the western end, not at the eastern end, as is usual now. 
The floor was laid with brick tessere an inch square. The 
‘position of the altar is marked by a large square of mosaic. 
The colors in this mosaic are quite fresh, and are black, white, 
red, and greenish gray. The red is of the usual brick, the 
greenish gray is Purbeck marble, the white hardened chalk, and 
the black is limestone. . . . The plan of the building is 
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perfectly marked by the foundations. To the east of the 
church is a little tiled platform, believed to have been a 
receptacle for water with which those who were about to enter 
the building might perform the usual ablutions.” 

Speaking of the Church of Glastonbury, from its antiquity 
called by the Angles, by way of distinction, “ Ealde Chirche ”— 
that is, the Old Church—William of Malmesbury says: “It is 
certainly the oldest I am acquainted with in England, and from 
this circumstance derives its name. In it are preserved the 
mortal remains of many saints. . . . The very floor, inlaid 
with polished stones, and the sides of the altar itself, above and 
beneath, are laden with the multitude of relics.” It is said to 
have been built of ‘“ wattle-work”’ and roofed with dried rushes. 
It was 60 feet long, 26 feet broad; had a window at the west 
end, one at the east, three on each side, and two doors. A 
drawing of this old church may be seen in a document pre- 
served in the British Museum, and is said to have been 
copied from a still more ancient brass engraving from the 
abbey church of medizval times. 

The traditional account of the association of St. Joseph of 
Arimathza with Glastonbury is thus recorded by a recent writer: 

The life of St. Joseph was in imminent danger from the 
Jewish priests on account of his attention to the body of our 
Lord after the crucifixion. In the same number of persecuted 
ones were St. Philip, Lazarus, St. Mary Magdalen, Martha 
her sister, and Marcella their servant. Banished from the Holy 
Land by the Jews, they reached Marseilles in France; and here 
Philip remained preaching the Gospel, but sent Joseph of 
Arimathea, his son, and ten other faithful companions into 
Britain to convert its pagan inhabitants. On the spot where 
they landed St. Joseph planted his staff; it took root, and ever 
afterwards blossomed at Christmas-time; and near at hand the 
first church at Glastonbury was erected and dedicated to Our Lady. 

The year 449 saw the landing of the Jutes, under Hengist 
and Horsa, in Britain. Saxons and Angles followed in their 
wake in ever-increasing numbers, and soon these pagan allies 
developed into terrible foes. ‘They plundered all the neigh- 
boring cities and country, spread the conflagration from the 
eastern to the western sea, and covered almost every part of 
the devoted island. Public as well as private structures were 
overturned, the priests were everywhere slain before the altars; 
the prelates and people, without any respect of persons, were 
destroyed with fire and sword; nor was there any to bury those 
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who had been thus cruelly slaughtered.” At length, towards 
the end of the sixth century, the archbishops of London and 
York, seeing all the churches which had been subject to them 
destroyed, with many other ecclesiastics, retired into Wales, 
carrying with them the sacred relics of the saints; and England 
relapsed into paganism. 

The Welsh province of Caerleon—subsequently known as 
St. David’s, or Menevia—is thus invested with peculiar honor, 
since it alone never lost its faith down to the time of the so- 
called Reformation. During the three centuries following that 
calamity the Welsh sees remained vacant. Then, in 1850, at 
the command of Pope Pius IX., the hierarchy was restored, and 
again a successor to St. David occupied the throne of Menevia 
by favor of the Apostolic See. By the authority of Peter’s 
voice that see was first established in Caerleon when the mar- 
tial tramp of the Roman legions resounded within its walls, 
and by the authority of that same voice its authority has been 
finally merged in the newly-created Welsh vicariate. 

In ancient times there were in Caerleon two other churches 
in addition to the metropolitan church of the province: one 
dedicated to St. Julius, to which was attached a community of 
nuns; the other, served by an order of canons, was dedicated 
to St. Aaron. The lives of these two tutelar saints bear wit- 
ness to the influence of the See of Peter on the church of 
early Britain. The authority of that see drew them on, and, 
journeying over land and sea, they “applied themselves to 
sacred studies” at the foot of the Apostolic throne. On their 
return to their native land the Diocletian persecution broke out. 
They were seized as adherents of the proscribed faith, and, 
“when they had endured sundry torments, and their limbs had 
been torn after an unheard-of manner, yielded their souls up, 
to enjoy in the Heavenly City a reward for the sufferings which 
they had passed through.” After St. Alban and St. Amphi- 
balus they have ever been esteemed the chief of the proto- 
martyrs of Britain. 

The storm of the Diocletian persecution ceased. Then “the 
faithful Christians, who, during the time of danger, had hidden 
themselves in woods and deserts and secret caves, appearing 
in public, rebuilt the churches which had been levelled with 
the ground; founded, erected, and finished the temples of the 
holy martyrs, and, as it were, displayed their conquering en- 
signs in all places.”” The churches erected to commemorate 
the sufferings of St. Alban, St. Julius, and St. Aaron were 
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doubtless amongst those referred to in the above passage from 
Bede, and within their walls, associated with the cross, the 
emblems of their martyrdom may well have been depicted in 
characters of gold as amongst the “conquering ensigns” of 
the faith of early Britain. 

Very interesting, too, is the history of the cathedral church 
of Llandaff. From an ancient list of the bishops of this see, 
published as an appendix to the Book of Llandaff, we find 
that the earliest rulers of the diocese were the Roman mis- 
sionaries, St. Duvianus and St. Faganus. St. Dubricius, its 
earliest bishop of whom we can speak with historical certainty, 
is thought by Cardinal Moran to have been consecrated by 
St. Germanus of Amiens—a martyr bishop, of Irish nationality, 
not to be confounded with his spiritual father, St. Germanus 
of Auxerre. About the year 490 St. Dubricius succeeded to 
the archbishopric of Caerleon. For some time the district had 
been troubled by the spread of the errors of the Welsh heresi- 
arch, Pelagius; then St. Germanus of Auxerre, commissioned 
by Pope Celestine, had come over from France, accompanied 
by St. Lupus of Troyes, in order that, after having confuted 
the heretics, he might direct the Britons aright in Catholic 
faith. For a time peace was restored to the church; but now, 
when the episcopate of the venerable archbishop was drawing 
to a close, the old trouble again cropped up and threatened 
to pervert the land. A council of bishops, abbots, and reli- 
gious men of several orders, together with certain of the laity, 
met a Brevi in Cardiganshire. Exhortations were made and 
sermons preached, but “the people were so deeply and in- 
curably poisoned that no reason or persuasion could reduce 
them to the right path of Catholic faith.” 

In this emergency the council turned to St. David, who 
was not present, but whose eloquence, learning, and sanctity 
were known to all, and who had but recently been raised to 
the episcopate. To him St. Dubricius first sent messengers, 
then went in person, filled with confidence in his power to 
refute the heretics and restore peace. St. David perhaps fore- 
saw how the matter would eventuate, and that Dubricius would 
endeavor to transfer to his own shoulders the weighty archi- 
episcopal cares which had become too great a burden for his 
own advanced years. There could, however, be but one path 
to follow when duty marked out the way, and so St. David 
sacrificed his desire to spend his days in the cloister and set 
out for the council. His power to sway the minds of his 
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countrymen fully justified all anticipations, and his matchless 
eloquence was assisted by the far more eloquent appeal of a 
pure and holy life. The Divine grace co-operated with his 
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exposure of the errors of Pelagius, and “the said heresy van- 
ished almost at once and was extinguished.” A second council 
followed, which ratified the decrees of the first ; those decrees 
“became the guide and rule of all the churches of Wales,” and 
St. David took care to procure for them the “approbation of 
the Roman pontiff.” 

With the concurrence of St. Dubricius, by the general elec- 
tion and acclamation both of ciergy and people, St. David was 
elected archbishop of the province, and Dubricius ended his 
days in a monastery that had been long established in the 
island of Bardsey. “As his survivors had venerated him, so they 
afterwards applied to him as an intercessor with God, and the 
defender of all the saints of the whole island and of the whole 
country.” So great was this veneration that the old British 
kings and princes associated his name with that of St. Peter in 
their bequests to the church. “I grant,” so such bequests read, 
“to Almighty God, to St. Peter, to holy Dubricius acres of 
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land, that the holy Sacrifice of the Mass may be offered up for 
my soul and the souls of my wife, children, and forefathers.” 

The desire to shut himself off from worldly ambition and 
unnecessary distractions induced St. David to make it a con- 
dition of his acceptance of the primacy of the Cambrian Church 
’ that he should be allowed to translate the metropolitan see 
from Caerleon to Menevia, “a place which, from its remote- 
ness, solitude, and neighborhood of many saints and religious 
persons in the islands and territories adjoining, was most ac- 
ceptable to him.” There the archiepiscopal residence was placed. 
At once it developed into a monastic establishment of the great- 
est service in carrying on the work of the diocese, and the life 
of its founder invested it with such sanctity that in after ages, 
“when any one had a desire to go in devotion to Rome, and 
was hindered either by the difficulties or dangers of the jour- 
ney, he might equal the merit of such a pilgrimage by twice 
visiting the church of St. David’s.”’ 

Another monastic house, that of Bangor-Iscoed, in Flint- 
shire—which place must not be confounded with the cathedral 
city of Bangor, in Carnarvonshire—is spoken of by Bede as the 
“most noble monastery of the Britons.” According to report, 
he says, “there was so great a number of monks that the 
monastery, being divided into seven parts, with a ruler over 
each, none of those parts contained less than three hundred 
men, who all lived by the labor of their hands.” The monks 
“were their own masons, carpenters, and blacksmiths. Their 
life consisted of a round of prayer, work, and study. True to 
their Celtic instincts, they spent much time in singing and at the 
Holy Sacrifice, and in the evening, when they returned from 
the work-shop or the field, a loud burst of harmony broke forth 
from their humble chapel, often attracting numbers of the 
country people from the hamlets scattered around. Thus every 
monastery became a centre of civilization, religious and material. 
The monks, too, were the constant referees in disputes, and many 
a fierce feud was brought to a peaceful conclusion by their 
gentle arbitration.” The Rule of St. David provided that they 
should refuse all gifts or possessions offered by unjust men, 
that they should live by the labor of their hands, should re- 
veal every temptation and evil thought to their superior, and 
should ask his permission in all that they did. 

It is not difficult to understand that the poor recruited the 
monasteries in large numbers, for poverty and obedience were 
their ordinary lot. But that the grace of God led many of the 
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nobles to deny themselves the comforts and pleasures of their 
position, in order to humble themselves to the will of another, 
is a testimony to the beneficent influence of the church com- 
mon to every age of its existence. Great indeed must have 
been the benefit to the district at large when a religious vo- 
cation called its warrior chief from his ordinary pursuits to the 
cloister, and when, clothed in the monastic habit, he dispensed 
to the poor and the sick the necessaries which his wealth pro- 
cured. We read, for instance, of St. Cadocus, son of the British 
prince Gundleus, that when he became Abbot of Llancarvon 
“he reserved a portion of his father’s principality to be charita- 
bly distributed to such as had need.” “He daily maintained 
a hundred ecclesiastical persons, as many widows, and as many 
other poor people, besides strangers who frequently visited him.” 

In the monastery of St. Asaph, founded soon after 543 by 
St. Kentigern, Bishop of Glasgow, the divine praises were kept 
up without intermission. The community consisted of 965 monks. 
‘The care of the land, cattle, and of other temporalities, occu- 
pied 600. The remaining 365 were divided into companies, so 
arranged as to preserve in the church a succession of the Divine 
praises all the day and all the night.” St. Kentigern was suc- 
ceeded in the abbacy by his pupil, St. Asaph, and from him 
the town of St. Asaph, with its episcopal see, takes its name. 

In the monastic school of Llantwit—the Welsh university 
of the period—St. Patrick is said to have spent some years of 
his life. For some time prior to 398 he had been living with 
his uncle, St. Martin of Tours, and at his death returned to 
Britain. ‘“ At this time Sen Patrick enjoyed a great reputation 
as a learned priest in South Wales, and on arriving at Llant- 
wit his more illustrious namesake placed himself under his care. 
Of Sen Patrick Cardinal Moran writes (Dublin Review, January, 
1880): ‘“ He was a native of Wales, and he adorned the schools 
and monasteries of that country by his learning and virtues. 
He was even for a time the tutor of our great Apostle; he 
was associated with him in evangelizing our people, but towards 
the close of his life returned to his native land, Wales. A por- 
tion of his relics were in after times enshrined at Glastonbury, 
another portion being preserved at Armagh.” To South Wales 
St. Patrick turned for help when Pope St. Celestine commis- 
sioned him to preach the Gospel to the Irish, and “the boys 
who had reverenced him as a master now gladly gathered about 
the standard of the Cross, which he raised in 433, and became 
his devoted and indefatigable co-laborers.” Right nobly Ireland 
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repaid this her indebtedness to the British Church when, in 
the sixth century, she sent St. Columba to Iona, and thus 
founded the venerable monastery there that did so much to 
evangelize our Saxon forefathers. 

Throughout the countries of Europe the footsteps of the chil- 
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dren of the British Church may be traced in all directions. Mon- 
talembert gladly acknowledges that Armorica—Brittany, Lower 
Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine—was “ converted and 
repeopled by British. emigrants.”” St. Sampson, born in Wales 
in 496, was educated in one of the schools in his native land 
established by St. Germanus of Auxerre, and raised to the 
episcopate by St. Dubricius. Having passed over to France he 
founded a monastery at Dole, and on the death of the bishop 
of that city was elected in his stead, and in turn was himself 
succeeded by another Briton, St. Magloire, who had been his 
companion in exile; and the relics of both were preserved and 
venerated for ages in the land of their adoption. St. Gildas, 
too, is said to have led the life of a hermit for some time in 
France, till, yielding to the wishes of the people, he founded 
a monastery at Rhuys, in which he is supposed to have written 
his History of the Britons. 

Towards the close of the sixth century the last of the 
British Christians seem to have fled from England, some “to 
the mountains of Cambria, others into Cornwall, and great 
numbers beyond the sea into Brittany and other Christian 
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regions.” Theonus and Thadioc—archbishops respectively of 
London and York—did the same in 586. They must have been 
about the last of the old hierarchy, since St. Gregory writes to 
St. Augustine soon after the landing of the latter. ‘As for all 
the bishops in Britain (Wales) we commit them to your care,” 
but in the Church of England “you are as yet the on/y bishop.” 

In Canterbury alone the ancient faith was practised by 
Queen Bertha, daughter of Charibert,, King of Paris, who in 
590 had married Ethelbert of Kent, ‘upon condition that she 
should be permitted to practise her religion with Luidhard, 
Bishop of Senlis, who was sent with her to preserve her faith.” 
In the Church of St. Martin at Canterbury, which had been 
restored for her use, she and her Christian attendants heard 
Mass and received the Sacraments at the hands of St. Luid- 
hard. St. Martin’s Church still stands, and the long, thin 
Roman bricks in its wall carry us back far beyond the days 
of Queen Bertha. It is, however, not the same building in 
which she worshipped, but was reconstructed from the old 
materials in the thirteenth century. 

‘“ Authorities, unquestionable and unquestioned, demonstrate 
the existence in the British Church of auricular confession, the 
invocation of saints, the celebration of the Mass, thé real 
presence in the Eucharist, ecclesiastical celibacy, fasts and 
abstinence, prayers for the dead, the sign of the cross,” venera- 
tion of relics, and the supremacy of the pope. The Britons, 
however, “followed uncertain rules in the observance of the 
great festival.” Why? Because, as Bede tells us, they had 
“none to bring the synodal decrees for the observance of 
Easter,” for they were surrounded by their foes, and for a 
time communication with Rome was suspended. 

By the end of the sixth century the Saxon conquest was 
practically complete; Christianity had been driven out of 
England, but still flourished in Wales. A heroic act of virtue 
was required of the Welsh Christians: that they should preach 
the Gospel to the terrible enemies who had wrenched from 
them the larger part of their lands and possessions. This they 
would not do. They could not rise above the intense animosity 
with which the wrongs inflicted on them had filled their hearts, 
and, as a consequence, they “never preached the faith to the 
Saxons, or English, who dwelt with them in Britain.” The 
watchful eye of the Chief Shepherd of Christendom saw all 
this; his heart was filled with compassion for the pagan Saxons, 
and the “Italian Mission” of St. Augustine was the result. 
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BE YE CULTURED. 
BY ANTHONY YORKE. 


# ROM the time that Matthew Arnold cried down 

from his watch-tower of culture the message of 

“sweetness and light,” a self-conscious genera- 

tion set about, seriously 4t would seem, to follow- 

, his gospel and become cultured. Many in Eng- 
land, feeling the truth of the witty French saying that the 
English are a nation of shopkeepers, were awakened into a 
new life by the magic wand of the great high-priest of culture. 

The truths of revelation, Mr. Arnold contends, are not suf- 
ficiently credible, and he would therefore dismiss religion and 
a future life and bend all his energy to making men cultured, 
according to his idea of the word. Culture becomes with him 
the “unum necessarium ’’—the one thing by which the world 
will be saved. Cease to be of the earth, earthy! Rise above 
the sordid majority! Get the trick of culture, and then you 
will be supremely happy! Then you will be “ segregatus a 
populo.” You will be as gods feeding on ambrosia ! 

To understand this kind of culture one must travel back 
twenty-two centuries, to the time of Plato. He is the great 
founder of Hellenic culture, and it is to him that the moderns 
look. I merely mention Plato in passing, as he is the founda- 
tion stone; and following the good advice given the novice 
who in his sermon was lingering on the Creation, “to pass on 
to the Deluge,” I come to more recent times. 


WINCKELMANN AND THE GREEKS. - 


According to Mr. Walter Pater, who is an authority in the mat- 
ter, Johann Joachim Winckelmann was the first of the moderns to 
understand and rightly interpret Hellenic culture. Growing tired 
of Germany, and feeling within himself an attraction for the south, 


“To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome,” 


he became anxious to find a means by which his ambition 
would be attained. Luckily for him, the papal nuncio, Ar- 
chinto, heard of him and suggested Rome as the proper theatre 
of his work. Winckelmann was converted to Catholicism and 
a place was given to him in the Vatican Library. Goethe, who 
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followed in the footsteps of Winckelmann, says that he cannot 
be excused from an act of insincerity in going over to Rome, 
as he still remained a pagan at heart. Mr. Pater ventures an- 
other solution to free Winckelmann from the charge of insin- 
cerity. He says: “On the other hand, he (Winckelmann) may 
have had a sense of a certain antique and, as it were, pagan 
grandeur in the Roman Catholic religion. Turning from the 
crabbed Protestantism which had been the weariness of his 
youth, he might reflect that, while Rome had reconciled itself 
to the Renaissance, the Protestant principle in art had cut off 
Germany from the supreme tradition of beauty.” 

Whether or not Winckelmann remained a pagan at heart to 
the end, does not concern us in the present writing. He was 
murdered at Trieste for the sake of a few gold medals he had 
won, and before he died he received the last Sacraments. 

In the study of culture the name of Winckelmann is one 
to conjure with. He is to Greek culture, according to one writer, 
what Columbus is to navigation. As Columbus was at fault in 
his science, but had a way of estimating at once the slightest 
indication of land in a floating weed or passing bird, so that he 
seemed to come nearer to nature than other men, so too, in 
the world of culture, where others moved with embarrassment 
Winckelmann was by nature at ease. He was in touch with it. 
It penetrated him and became part of his temperament. 


GOETHE. 


After Winckelmann, but far surpassing him, came Goethe, 
who was in his day the great apostle of culture. Winckelmann, 
we are told, was so enraptured with Greek culture that he be- 
came a Greek of the olden times. Goethe thought to go fur- 
ther than this and to apply Hellenic culture to modern life. 

In our own day Mr. Walter Pater is the one whose name is 
most closely associated with Greek culture. In his “ Conclu- 
sion’’ to the volume called Zhe Renaissance he sums up for us 
his own ideas in regard to culture: ‘“ Well! we are all condamnés, 
as Victor Hugo says; we are all under sentence of death, but 
with a sort of indefinite reprieve: Les hommes sont tous con- 
damnés a mort avec des sursis indéfinis—We have an interval, 
and then our place knows us no more. Some spend this inter- 
val in listlessness, some in high passions; the wisest, at least 
among ‘the children of this world,’ in art and song. For our 
one chance lies in expanding that interval, in getting as many 
pulsations as possible into the given time. Great passions may 
give us this quickened sense of life, ecstasy and sorrow of love, 
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the various forms of enthusiastic activity, disinterested or 
otherwise, which come naturally to many of us. Only be sure 
it is passion—that it does yield you this fruit of a quickened, 
multiplied consciousness. Of this wisdom, the poetic passion, 
the desire of beauty, the love of art for art’s sake, has most; 
for art comes to you professing frankly to give nothing but the 
highest quality to your moments as they pass, and simply for 
those moments’ sake.” 

Such is the culture which comes down to us from the 
Greeks. It is pagan to the end of the chapter. It means 
nothing more than the dedicating one’s life to the attainment 
of the highest kind of pleasure which love of art brings with it. 
“L’art pour l’art!”” To live for the sake of, and merely for 
the sake of, the ecstasy which devotion to art produces. What 
a little thing to feed an immortal soul on! 

Culture, as Mr. Pater understands it, is altogether opposed 
to the Christian spirit. It is at best an empty, vanishing 
thing—a crown, if you will, but a perishable one, the attain- 
ment of which can never satisfy a Christian heart. We know 
of sweeter and better things than these false prophets tell us 
of. So we dismiss culture as they understand it. We are not 
pagans, to be suckled on a creed outworn. We have a com- 
mandment : “ Seek ye, therefore, first the kingdom of God and 
his justice; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

ARNOLD'S SWEETNESS AND LIGHT. 

Come we now to that other modern prophet of culture— 
Mr. Matthew Arnold—-the apostle of the vague and shadowy 
“Sweetness and Light.” Mr. Arnold, in his introduction to 
the anthology entitled 7he English Poets, after expatiating on 
the great things which poetry will do in the future for the 
English race—heow it will interpret life for us, console and 
sustain us—goes on to make this wonderful statement: “ Our 
religion, parading evidences such as those on which the popu- 
lar mind relies now; our philosophy, pluming itself on its 
reasonings about causation and finite and infinite being; what 
are they but the shadows and dreams and false shows of 
knowledge? The day will come when we will wonder at our- 
selves for having trusted to them, for having taken them 
seriously ; and the more we perceive their hollowness the more 
we shall prize ‘the breath and finer spirit of knowledge’ 
offered to us by poetry.” In this exaggerated passage we 
have Mr. Arnold’s doctrine of culture. 

These few phrases give us a very complete idea of his 
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position in regard to religion, and the wonderful effects which 
he thinks will be wrought in the world by poetic culture, when 
“the higher classes will become less material, the middle 
classes less vulgarized, and the lower classes less brutalized.” 
Mr. Arnold sets aside religion as something with which we 
have nothing to do—a thing not proven. We find ourselves 
in this world, and we must by using the things of this world 
attain our end. Creeds are shaken, dogmas are discredited, 
traditions are fast dissolving, and men if they would be saved 
must place their hopes for the future in what Wordsworth calls 
“the breath and finer spirit of ail knowledge,” which is poetry. 

Such are the sentiments of Matthew Arnold. He might 
very appropriately have stolen a title from Charles Dickens 
and labelled them “ Great Expectations.” I do not know what 
course others may take, but as for me this is all fine talk. 
“Words! words! words!” “Such stuff as dreams are made 
of.” A Roman candle shot into the air; pretty coruscations of 
pink and blue lights, and then a stick falls to the earth—and 
so falls Mr. Arnold’s doctrine of culture. 

One thing which may be noted in passing is, that both 
Mr. Pater and Mr. Arnold agree that Protestantism “in se” is 
a direct enemy of culture. Mr. Pater explains Winckelmann’s 
desire to leave Germany for Rome because he was sick unto 
death of “crabbed Protestantism.’’ Mr. Arnold seems to have 
felt in the same way about it. He is credited by Augustine 
Birrell with having made a complete diagnosis of dissent. He 
is said to have been able, after a few moments’ conversation 
with any individual Nonconformist, to unerringly assign him 
to his particular chapel, Independent, Baptist, Primitive Metho- 
dist, Unitarian, or whatever else it might be, and this though 
they had only been talking about the weather. 


CULTURE IN LETTERS. 


I have stated that as Catholics we start in the pursuit of 
culture with the well-defined principle that it is our duty to 
seek first the Kingdom of God. We are fully convinced that 
culture alone will never save a man’s soul. It comes, if you 
will, after religion, but a long way after it. We consider cul- 
ture a beautiful thing, but we are not to be fooled by Mr. 
Arnold or Mr. Pater into believing that it is the one thing to 
live and strive for. 

Culture—to give a definition—“is the formation of the mind 
by which the judgment is able to discern real excellence in 
works of the imagination and the elegant arts.” 
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In the present writing I wish to speak of culture only in so 
far as it is concerned with literature. Thus the subject is 
narrowed down to literary culture. In this age-end there seems 
to be a strong desire in the hearts of many to attain to liter- 
ary culture. The winds that blow over the earth carry every- 
where this message, ‘‘ Be ye cultured!” 

It was not always thus. In other times men busied them- 
selves rather in tilling the fields and improving the face of the 
earth; in “seeking the bubble reputation even at the cannon’s 
mouth,” and in fighting for love and dying like the Spanish 
cavalier. But the old order changeth. In these days Univer- 
sity Extension, Summer-Schools, and psychology classes for 
young ladies seem to be necessary in order to satisfy the crav- 
ing for intellectual things. 

In our own country more than in any other, perhaps, is 
this necessity of culture thrust upon us. All over the land 
universities are springing up like mushrooms. Prizes of thou- 
sands of dollars are offered as incentives to writers of fiction. 
Small towns vie with big cities in establishing free libraries. 
In crowded tenement districts, wives of rich men oft remind us 
we can make our lives sublime by attending their free read- 
ings from famous English poets. You enter a car on the ele- 
vated road during business hours and note that nearly every 
young woman has a book. It is weariness of the flesh to add 
further statistics. 

Some time ago an English critic had the hardihood to give 
as his opinion that there were not in England more than two 
thousand persons capable of the spontaneous enjoyment of 
poetry. Taking this opinion as a basis of conjecture, one hopes 
it is not unpatriotic to say that when there is question of this 
side of the water, the number is beautifully less. 

The anonymous author of America and the Americans, after 
noting the fact that in Chicago he found the air surcharged 
with Plato and Browning, waxes angry because of the incessant 
talk about culture when there is so little of the real thing in 
existence there. ‘I know men and women in France, in Russia, 
in Italy,” he indignantly exclaims, “ who speak and read half a 
dozen languages, who have travelled over all Europe and much 
of the East, who know and have learned much from distinguished 
people all over the world, who have gone through the hard con- 
tinental school and university training, and who do not dream 
that any one thinks them men and women of pre-eminent culture. 

“But here, God bless you! these women, who only just 
know how to write their notes of invitation and their letters 
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properly, talk of culture. It reminds me of Boston, of Con- 
cord again, and of Plymouth, where, as here, the side issues of 
life, the fringe, the beads, the ornaments of the intellectual 
life, are worn tricked out on the cheap and shabby stuff of an 
utterly inadequate preliminary mental drill.” 

The charge made in the above passage is no new one, and I 
must confess that I believe there is a great deal of truth in it. 
We talk a great deal about culture, but one fancies there is not 
so much of it current among us. The country is young yet and 
time will do a great deal. For the present it would be well 
to free our minds from cant and learn not to parade as great 
knowledge what is merely its passementerie. 


THE ROYAL ROAD. 


In a recent essay Mr. Augustine Birrell points out the 
special mental exercise which, to his mind, will most likely cul- 
tivate a good taste. First, ‘‘a careful study of the great models 
of perfection existing in the subject you are dealing with.” 
And he considers Homer, Virgil, and Dante better models of 
style and diction than Shakspere and Milton, because the diffi- 
culties attending the study of the former give a better training 


to the mind. Second, “Next to the accurate study of some of 
the great models of perfection I place an easy, friendly, and not 
necessarily a very accurate acquaintance with at least one other 
modern European language, and if it is to be but one, let it 
be French.” Third, “I would urge upon the young people I 
see before me to form the habit of reading books of sound 
and sensible reputation.” Fourth, “ There is, of course, another 
kind of mental exercise necessary for the formation of taste, 
but it needs no time spent upon it. I mean the actual pro- 
cess of making comparisons!” “By labor and thought, by 
humility, docility, and attention, it is within the power of each 
one of us to acquire a fair share of good taste.” 

The opinion Mr. Birrell expresses in this last sentence is an 
encouraging one. Culture is not an impossible thing to attain. 
Patient study, with a few little virtues like humility and docil- 
ity thrown in, will do the thing for us. Let us then be up 
and doing! 

It is a race that must be run in the dust and the heat, but 
it is well worth the running. It will not do for us all that 
Mr. Arnold imagined, but it will save us from Philistinism and 
prepare the way for our doing great things for the church in 
this country. 

VOL, LXVI.—13 
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THE JUDGMENT LILIES. 


BY MARGARET KENNA. 


MeHEY had not been watered these ten years, and 

yet they bloomed on, the imperishable lilies! 

Jeanne knelt and gazed at them, as a woman 

gazes at a child she has parted from and sees 

§ only once in a sad while. The dew fell, wring- 

ing the fragrance from their deep hearts. A cobweb stretched 
from one blossom to another with a trail of tears across the 
distance. The perfume peopled the night with pleading faces. 

She lifted her eyes to the white wings of her cap, then she 
looked over her shoulder to her wooden shoes and, clasping her 
gnarled hands fiercely, tried to assure herself that she was 
neither masking nor dreaming. It was Jeanne in the flesh— 
Jeanne Marie Marteau, one-time wife of Pierre Marteau, net- 
maker. Suddenly she felt there was some one on the steps. She 
looked. She could not mistake the figure there. It was Pierre, 
come over the hills, as she had come, to look at the house which 
they had left ten years ago to travel separate ways. A sus- 
picion, scorn, and then the long, long silence! He was ten 
years older, in the actual shining of the sun or the wash of 
the waves—twice ten years older in his wan look. Over his 
once rosy face a shadow, as black as a crow’s wing, hung. 
Moth and rust had not respected him in his grief. Jeanne 
saw it with sad eyes. 

With a pitiful care, she had kept herself as fresh as a rose, 
but to-night her hair was seen to be silvering and she bent 
her face wearily over the lilies, blessing herself with quivering 
fingers. The old love was waking for Pierre. In her heart 
she felt it fluttering for speech and song. 

When she could bear it no longer she crossed the garden 
to touch his sleeve. He was not there. It was his wraith, 
summoned by the lilies. 

A man went by, one man among many in the dusk, for he 
stopped by the garden gate to smell the lilies, and Jeanne had 
never known a man to smell a flower save Pierre. She scoffed 
at herself for thinking the foot-fall was like his. 

The lilies were like living souls in the stillness. 

“We go on blooming whatever comes,” they said to her. 
“We do not toil or spin. We cannot set the world aright. 
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The world rolls on, in the providence of God, but we wear the 
little garment of silver and snow which He gave us and we 
spend the passion of perfume in our hearts for His sake. 
That is all!” 

“That is much,” said Jeanne, trembling. 

A sweet dreaminess fell upon her. She fancied herself in 
church. It was long since she had knelt in that little stall. 
The Communion-cloth was spread. She heard the delicate 
music of the children’s voices; she saw the sunlight choosing 
the curé’s white head to shine on. His blessing fell upon her 
in the crowd, while the candles glowed in the silver sticks on 
the altar, and the incense dimmed the morning lights. The 
sad past, the sadder present, took on a desolate vividness in 
this holy atmosphere. 

With her heart in her throat, she rose from the grass and 
ran across the street to the curé’s door. 

“Yes, M’sieur le Curé will soon be here; yes, a gentleman 
waits to see him,” said the placid housekeeper, and she led 
Jeanne into the parlor. The vision which the lilies had wrought 
had come before her—Pierre! She gazed, unabashed. Pierre 
glanced at her. Her blue eyes were filled with a silver light 
which blinded him. 

The curé came at last. It was ten years since he had seen these 
two. Either he did not know them or he feigned forgetfulness. 

“ As you came first, I will hear you first, my good man,” he 
said to Pierre. 

She saw the wraith arise. 

“T have been parted with my wife these ten years, mon 
pére. I want to make my peace with her.” 

“ And I—” Jeanne cried, “I want to make my peace with 
my husband.” 

They fell on their knees and the curé blessed them. 


II. 


Jeanne was many years younger now, as she sat at her 
spinning. Her little boy lay at her feet, watching the black 
shadows of the grape-vine on the lattice. Jeanne herself was 
looking out over the meadow. In the blue distance she saw 
the hay-maker spring from his load and kneel a moment at the 
wayside cross. 

“Your father is coming home,” she murmured to the child, 
and he left her and toddled down the road, falling and getting 
to his feet and falling again, until Pierre snatched him up, 
white with dust. 
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‘What did papa bring you?” asked Jeanne, when Pierre 
flung him into her arms. 

“ A boat!” 

“What did he bring mamma?” said Pierre. 

“ Himself!” whispered Jeanne, all softness. 

‘““No,” said Pierre; but he said no more as he went off to 
unload the hay. 

Jeanne came to the door when she had tucked little Jacques 
in bed. The stars were scattered like wayward clusters of mar- 
guerites over the sky. She saw the moon strike Pierre’s huge 
fork, with a bunch of hay in its teeth. She heard the bleating 
of lambs in the meadow. Peasant as she was, she knew the 
beauties of a night at home in Brittany. 

Soon Pierre came back to her, singing. 

“What did you bring me, Pierre?” 

“ Myself!” 

“Yes; but, Pierre—?” 

“Well, then, news—a sweet piece of news. You remember ’— 
his deep voice changed as if for a softer phrase in music—“ that 
I told you it was the fragrance of the lilies in our old garden 
that sent me to the curé that night?” 

“Yes; and I told you it was the lilies sent me!” 

“And we thought the lilies bloomed on, with only heaven 
to water them?” | 

“Yes.” 

“To-day the housekeeper told me that all those long years 
the curé went out every night after dark to water them.” 

Jeanne caught her breath, then slowly, reverently made the 
sign of the cross. 

‘“‘T remember that the curé once told me, when I was a 
little child, that God often worked a miracle through the fra- 
grance of a flower. I remember that I dreamed of it that 
night. Pierre’”—Jeanne looked out over the hills—‘‘I wonder 
if he is asleep yet? Let us say a prayer for him.” 

She knelt and he followed. They lifted their pure faces to 
the skies. 

“May the curé’s people love him better,’ murmured the 
sweet, sweet voice of Jeanne, “ may his bird sing sweeter, may 
his big dog guard his sleep to-night and always—may Pierre 
and Jeanne and little Jacques be as lilies before the Tabernacle 
for him, living for him, dying for him—”’ The voice of the man 
took up the prayer—“ And may Pierre and Jeanne and little 
Jacques know the curé in heaven!” 
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THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLUTION. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


“ J’ai toujours pensé qu’on avait tort de prendre vis-a-vis de l’Evolution une 
attitude irrévocablement agressive. . . . Il y a des idées aux quelles il faut 
que l’on s’accoutume, parcequ’il semble que l’avenir leur appartienne.” (Albert 
de Lapparent, professor of geology at the /mstztut Catholique, Paris. Letter of 
February 9, 1886, to the learned Dominican, M. D. Leroy.*) 

“The doctrine of Evolution has thus come to be an acceptable and accepted 
doctrine to the general bulk of the men of science of either hemisphere. For my 
own part, I continue, as I have done forso many years, cordially to accept it, etc.” 
(“ Evolution and Christianity,” by St. George Mivart, Zhe Cosmopolitan, June, 


*N discussing the doctrine of evolution one fact 
strikes us at the outset, namely, that those who 
do not accept the doctrine are those whose lives 
have been devoted to the study of the classics, 
whereas those who do accept it have given their 

best years to natural science. Without asking which are the 
more likely to have formed the better opinion—the classical 
scholars, or men like Mivart, De Lapparent, Cope, Marsh, Wal- 
lace, and a host of other world-known scientists—we propose to 
say a few words in behalf of evolution, or the doctrine which 
teaches that the numberless plants and animals which we see 
around us, instead of being separately created, have been slowly 
developed from a few original forms created by God in the be- 
ginning. 

And let us first appeal to classification, which all the best 
authorities look upon as telling in favor of evolution. Long 
before our day naturalists had observed that there were un- 
doubted facts of structural resemblances in plants and animals, 
extending through groups subordinate to groups, and in order 
to represent these facts in a systematic manner the old-time 
naturalists established a tree-like system of classification. Now, 
the very fact that the natural affinities of countless organisms 
could lend themselves to such a tree-like arrangement of natural 
groups, pretty plainly suggested a genetic affinity between all 
species. In this arrangement the lowest part of the tree of 


* Author of ZL’ Evolution restreinte aux especes organiques. 
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life may be taken to represent the lowest organisms—so low 
down in the series that we may say, “no complete separation 
exists between the two kingdoms ”*; that is to say, between 
the vegetable kingdom and the animal kingdom. But when we 
mount a little higher the trunk divides into two trunks, one of 
which plainly stands for the animal and the other for the 
vegetable kingdom. Then mounting still a little higher, these 
two trunks throw out limbs which represent classes; and these 
limbs in turn throw out other and smaller limbs or branches 
which represent orders, and these smaller branches again branch 
off into yet smaller and smaller branches representing families 
and genera, until at length we come to twigs, which we may 


* Chalmers Mitchell, Out/ines of Biology, p. 100. 
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take to represent species. But, although this tree-like arrange- 
ment of organisms undoubtedly suggested that the successively 
arising forms are linked together by ties of genetic affinity, the 
old-time naturalists were so imbued with the idea of separate 
creations that they either remained silent when asked to ex- 
plain their tree, or got out of their quandary by saying that 
the trunks, limbs, branches, and twigs on it represented so 
many’ separate acts of the Creator. It was not until about the 
middle of the present century that a change came over the 
scientific world, and it was then_recognized that the long and 
tortuous chain with so many links, which wound up and around 
the tree of life, and which had so puzzled the old naturalists, 
was nothing else than heredity as expressed in family resem- 
blance. Hereditary characters had been gradually modified 
through the geological ages to suit changing conditions of life 
imposed by a changing environment. The fact that the earlier 
forms of life were; as a general rule, simpler in organization, 
or, as naturalists would say, more generalised than the forms 
which came after them, and that these succeeding forms con- 
tinued, as a general rule, to grow progressively more and more 
unlike—larger groups shading off into smaller groups, and these 
successively diminishing in size until at length we come to 
Species—received a natural and intelligible explanation through 
the doctrine of evolution.* And let us say that among the 
first to accept evolution was the distinguished Catholic scien- 
tist, St. George Mivart, while not long afterwards his example 
was followed by Albert de Lapparent, the eminent French 
geologist, who is to-day professor of geology at the Institut 
Catholique, in Paris. 

From what we may call the Classification Tree Jet us now 
turn to the Paleontological Tree, which in the opinion of the 
highest authorities tells also in favor of evolution. And here 
we come to the testimony of the rocks. But let us say at 
once that while geologists have been able to make a tolerably 
complete record of the several geological formations, the 
record of the fossils which may be contained in these forma- 
tions is by no means complete; only a small portion of 
the earth has been geologically explored. Not only are the 
vast majority of fossil deposits hidden from sight in sedimentary 
rocks, but three-quarters of the earth is to-day buried under 
the sea. But in order to better appreciate the imperfection of 
the geological record we ask the reader to read chapter x. of 


* The original idea of evolution we owe to the Greeks. 
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Darwin’s Origin of Species. It is one of the most interesting 
chapters in the book, and St. George Mivart probably had it 
in mind when he wrote (referring to the absence of inter- 
mediate forms): “ This difficulty was, however, met by Dar- 
win, and we think satisfactorily met, by a recognition of the 
great and necessary imperfection of the geological record. Of 
the myriads of animals which die daily, how few leave traces 
of their existence behind them! Only under exceptional cir- 
cumstances do the remains become fossilized at all, and how 
small a part of the earth’s whole surface has been geologically 
explored in a satisfactory manner!”* Nevertheless, the palzon- 
tological tree throws not a little light on the history of the 
life system. The trained eye recognizes in the vast majority of 
diverging branches of ever-multiplying fossil forms, from the 
lowest on the tree up to the highest, a gradual advance from 
the simple to the complex, from the general to the special ; 
and this progressive change from the low té the high, from 
the simple to the complex, receives a natural explanation 
through evolution. An excellent example of generalized 
characters is to be seen in the earliest bird, Archeopteryx, 
whose fossil remains were discovered in the Jurassic strata of 
Bavaria. Its teeth, the unreduced, scale-covered digits of its 
wings, its long, vertebrated reptilian tail, composed of twenty- 
one joints, point not dimly to an ancestral form from which 
reptiles and birds diverged. Indeed, a few authorities, despite 
the feathers, consider archeopteryx a bird-like reptile, instead 
of a reptilian bird. Mounting a little higher in the strata 
(cretaceous) we come to Marsh’s toothed birds, which are some- 
what more like modern birds. Hesperornis regalis has only 
twelve joints in its tail; but it still has a comparatively small 
brain, while its biconcave vertebre resemble the vertebre cf 
fishes and many of the ancient reptiles. And now turning 
from birds to mammals, we find the argument from the 
paleontological tree strengthened by Marsh’s discovery of 
thirty-seven intermediate fossil forms of the -horse family. 

The eocene horse +—Eohippus—whose remains were found 
in strata belonging almost to the dawn of the mammal age, is 
only sixteen inches high; on its fore foot we see four toes and 
a rudimentary one, and on its hind foot are three toes, and it is 
hard to believe that this well-nigh five-toed pigmy is the ancestor 
of our horse. In somewhat higher strata appears an animal, 


* ‘ Evolution and Christianity,” 7e Cosmopolitan, June, 1892. 
+ American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
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still very small, yet plainly more horse-like than eohippus ; and 
so on and on, as we ascend higher and higher in the strata, we 
discover other fossil remains which look more and more like 
the horse as we know it, until at last, in the quaternary, 
Equus appears. Now, of course, these thirty-seven intermediate 
forms—extending through more than a million years—may 
represent thirty-seven separate, special creations: the Almighty 
may have seen fit to make the horse little by little. But if a 
natural explanation of these many changing forms is given to 
us by the doctrine of development, we surely need not accept 
a supernatural explanation of the phenomena. But it would 
require too much space to cite the whole body of evidence 
derived from paleontology in support of evolution; we there- 
fore beg the reader to read Cope’s Primary Factors of Organic 
Evolution. 

And now, turning from the palzontologica! tree to the em- 
bryological tree, we find a striking correspondence between 
them; and their evidence likewise corresponds with the classifi- 
cation tree. The science of comparative embryology—founded 
by Von Baer—in a number of cases gives the family history 
repeated in the individual history. By this we mean that the 
life history of the individual is a recapitulation of the various 
forms which the individual has passed through in its long 
descent. Now, if we accept the doctrine of evolution, the 
transformations of the embryo become intelligible; otherwise 
they are unintelligible. For example, in all gill-breathing 
vertebrates the gill-slits and gill-arches are permanent, whereas 
in the air-breathing vertebrates the gill-slits on the sides of 
the neck and the gill-arches of the large blood-vessels are 
found as transitory stages of development; and observe well 
that at the very time when the embryo of an air-breathing 
vertebrate possesses these gill-slits and gill-arches, its heart 
has two chambers, like the heart of a fish. But when the 
embryo has developed a little further its heart becomes the 
heart of an amphibian; while developing still further, it has 
four chambers, which belong to the double circulation of birds 
and mammals. Moreover, the lungs of an air-breathing verte- 
brate—which finally take the place of gills—become during 
embryonic life modified from the swim-bladder of a fish. 

Do not these progressive modifications suggest a descent 
from a far-off aquatic ancestor? To quote again St. George 
Mivart:* “ . . . each individual animal in the process of 


* ‘Evolution ani Christianity,” 7he Cosmopolitan, June, 1892. 
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its individual development goes through a series of stages in 
which it successively presents a series of general resemblance 
to other animals of lower kinds. Thus, a very young dog is 
(long before its birth) in many respects like a fish, etc.”” Now, 
as these various changes displayed in the developing embryo 
of this vertebrate have no relation to the dog’s ultimate mode 
of life, it seems not unreasonable to see in them different 
stages of its ancestral history. And let us add that in the 
other great branches of the tree of life, embryology furnishes, in 
many cases, the same evidence as in the case of the verte- 
brates—evidence of continuous descent with adaptive modifica- 
tions, 
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But if we are to believe that species were separately and 
directly created, then it does seem passing strange that dur- 
ing embryonic life there should appear such indications—yet 
such misleading indications—of development from lower forms. 
Here we quote again from Professor Mivart: “If we assume 
that new species of animals have been evolved by natural 
generation from individuals of other kinds, all the various indi- 
cations of affinity just enumerated thereby simultaneously 
acquire one natural and satisfactory explanation; while we can 
think of no other possible explanation of the enigma.” * 

If we were asked why we have written these few pages in 
behalf of evolution, we could truthfully answer that it is be- 
cause we ardently desire those who belong to the Old Church 
—the church which is to live and spread when the other forms 
of Christian worship have melted away into agnosticism—to 
lay aside their aggressive attitude towards this doctrine. Evo- 
lution is to-day very generally accepted by the men of science 
of America, England, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Russia ; 
and since the church does not forbid Catholics to accept it— 
provided we believe in God and in immortality—it were well 
and wise for many of us to devote more time than we do to 
natural history; for it is only by a deeper study of animated 
nature, as well as by more enthusiasm for paleontology and 
geology, that we shall be able to justly weigh and appre- 
ciate the converging evidence in favor of evolution, and then 
with our increased knowledge will come greater charity towards 
those who reject the old-time theory of the special creation of 
species. Here we give another and a last quotation from St. 
George Mivart; it is taken from a very significant letter writ- 
ten a few months ago to the London JZad/et: “In my conten- 
tion with Professor Huxley, as in my subsequent contentions 
with others, I have always had two objects in view: the first 
of these was to show non-Catholics to be mistaken in thinking 
the church condemned what to them were evident scientific 
truths. My second and far more important object was to hin- 
der those who (with a want of charity to me appalling) would 
close the portals of the church against all who in science, his- 
tory, or criticism were less ignorant than themselves. We often 
hear warnings against scandalizing the weak; is no charity 
due to the strong?”’ 


* “Evolution and Christianity,” 7e Cosmopolitan, June, 1892. 
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FAMINE IN THE DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR. 


® HE Viceroy of Ireland has directed the Under 
Secretary to send to the correspondent of the 
New York World a message to the effect that 
the predictions of an approaching famine “are 
@ unjustifiable.” He may be officially correct in 
scsi that anything so disastrous could happen in the year 
in which the Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty’s reign has been 
happily celebrated. It is social shrewdness to lock the closet 
that contains the skeleton. Whether it is sound policy to con- 
ceal a national calamity is another question. It may be oppor- 
tunism, but it is not statesmanship. We do not know whether 
the festivities of the Jubilee were clouded by an occasional 
thought of plague and famine in India. To all appearance 
the crowds that lined the road of the procession were in 
holiday humor. A procession through the streets of Rome at- 
tending the triumphal car of Nero could not have been more 
successful than the march of the army, the colonial cohorts, 
the mercenaries of the subject races through the streets of 
London on that day. Weare ready to believe that the cheers 
along the Appian, the Vicus Appolinaris, or the Via Sacra, which 
thundered at the sight of Nero, could not exceed in volume 
those that expressed the enthusiasm of London, the United 
Kingdom, the colonies, the dependencies, at sight of the car- 
riage in which sat the plain, motherly woman who rules so 
many lands by the Bill of Rights. 

And that Bill of Rights secures to Irishmen the privilege of 
dying of famine amid the matchless pasture lands of their 
country; to Indians, that of starving in the granary of India; 
to Africans, the joy of dying in mines to make the fortunes of 
speculators, stock-jobbers, dukes, and royal princes. From bal- 
cony and window Irish landlords and their families, dressed in 
the height of fashion, gazed on the spectacle. Who, seeing 
them, could think fair rents had ruined them, or unpaid rents 
had made them beggars? ‘They should have kept up the farce 
of living in poor lodgings, wearing threadbare clothes, if they 
hoped that the Scotch hotel-keeper who represented them in 
Parliament should win a hearing for their tale of woe. They 
are still asking for alms from the state, as they have been since 
1876, when competition from America and Australia threatened 
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their rentals. The only difference is in the tone; the whine of 
mendicancy has been changed to the highway robber’s demand, 
“Your money or your life!’””» The government of the Crimes 
Act is again in power, and so they have thrown away the mask 
of humble and unmerited misfortune and brazen out their claims 
upon the public purse with all the effrontery of sturdy beggars. 

They are the disgrace of Ireland, as they were always the 
cause of her misfortunes. In their heyday their insolence and 
swagger were the theme of English satirists and pressmen. 
Buffoons in comic papers and buffoons in society ridiculed 
them. The private secretaries and body-servants of ministers 
regarded them with horror. They haunted the back-stairs by 
day and night, asking for appointments for sons, for cousins to 
thirty degrees, for namesakes. It would not do to treat them 
rudely, for they had one redeeming quality. They could fight. 
But so could a highwayman or a sturdy beggar. They gave 
Englishmen the excuse for saying that Ireland was the blot 
upon the fair shield of England. They now draw great rents 
when rent cannot be raised in England. They have no mercy, 
no thought for their tenants, in a worse condition than negroes 
under the West Indian planters. For them the tenants worked 
without sufficient food through hopeless lives. They did noth- 
ing but squeeze rents until they went beyond the capacity of 
the tenants’ credit to produce them. Then followed eviction 
with its consequences, a page of social misery which no pen 
can write, no mind conceive. 

How Lord Cadogan and the landlords behind him can deny 
the gravity of the present crisis is inexplicable, when the Irish 
Tory papers are unanimous in the opinion that the people are 
face to face with the worst year since 1848. These organs can- 
not be accused of undue sympathy with the masses of the 
population. They have hitherto done the work of the govern- 
ment and the ruling class with unswerving fidelity; but it 
seems that there is a limit to the servility or corruption of 
Irish Tory journalism, and the limit has been reached, at least 
in this matter. The deaths in cabins where the creatures hid 
themselves from the dishonor of the poor-house, deaths on the 
wayside, in the fields amid half-devoured herbs, deaths at the 
poor-house door to which so many dragged themselves, yielding 
up their decent pride in the struggle with that calamity which 
abases the greatest to the level of the least, must have come 
across the editors of those papers with a force that would 
not permit them to remain silent when such things were 
about to occur again. Here we have the explanation of the 
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language of the official or semi-official organs in direct contra- 
diction to the message sent by the head of the Irish govern- 
ment to the people of America through the New York World. 
He has flung down his gage; we take it up, and so God de- 
fend the right! as men used to say in trial by wager of battle. 

The lord lieutenant denies the reports of a disastrous harvest 
and pronounces the “predictions” of an imminent famine 
“unjustifiable.” This means that government will not step in 
to save the poorer classes among the farmers and the laborers ; 
in other words, that their only dependence must rest on private 
charity and such efforts as, within the limits of their powers, 
may be made by the Poor Law Unions. Practically, the unions 
can accomplish very little more than private charity. The 
persons to be relieved are bound to pay a portion of the poor- 
rate; many of those not likely to be reduced to the necessity 
of obtaining relief will be taxed beyond what they can bear; 
those who stand in the most favorable circumstances will feel 
the burden an oppressive one; finally, if the destitution should 
be anything in proportion to what the Tory papers maintain, 
the whole resources of the unions will be miserably inadequate 
to the occasion. In 1848 the poor-rate exceeded twenty shillings 
in the pound; at the present time in a number of unions it ex- 
ceeds one-third of the valuation; in a few unions, for some time 
crying out for relief, the rates could not be levied because there 
were no assets or insufficient assets. This last statement is im- 
portant, because Lord Cadogan ought not to be ignorant of the 
fact. Why is it? Because the Irish Local Government Board 
dissolved the boards of guardians in the bankrupt unions, and 
appointed in their place paid guardians from its own officials. 
These are now administering the affairs of those unions, in the 
same way as liquidators of an estate in bankruptcy or assignees 
of a bankrupt would administer his estate. The sealed order of 
the Local Government Board is sufficient to dissolve the boards 
elected by the rate-payers. This cannot have been done through 
economy, because the paid guardians receive large salaries, while 
the elected guardians serve gratuitously; it cannot have been 
through solicitude for the destitute, because these jacks-in- 
office are strangers, and not so accessible as the elected 
guardians, who are the neighbors of those needing relief, men 
who know all about them and their families, and who must 
possess the sympathy of ancient neighborhood. Then why have 
these boards been dissolved? To punish them for not ac- 
complishing the impossible. It is one out of a thousand 
instances of the insolent disregard for public opinion exhibited 
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by the bureaus which govern Ireland. These things can hardly 
have been unknown to the lord lieutenant, since Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, the chief secretary, is president of the Local Govern. 
ment Board, and is supposed to inform the head of the ex- 
ecutive of all acts of administration. If he has not done so, 
Lord Cadogan may be officially ignorant of the bankrupt circum- 
stances of those unions; but he is not an authority to satisfy us 
that the reports concerning the disastrous condition of the people 
and the gloomy forebodings it portends are “ unjustifiable.” 

Official denial of destitution is by no means a new expedient, 
When Mr. Arthur Balfour was chief secretary, a few years 
ago, he treated similar representations with contempt. They 
came from every quarter and from classes worthy of credit. 
but he knew better than corporations, boards of guardians, 
town commissioners, clergymen. The only thing needed was 
a firm administration of the Crimes Act. He is a humane and 
honorable man, but he was in the hands of the official class, 
the landlords and their entourage. The most favorable judg- 
ment to be pronounced on his brother, the present chief 
secretary, is that he too is in their hands. It is likely we shall 
witness the same round. Some public men and some news- 
papers will use language of a wild sort, but natural under the 
circumstances. The first will be sent to jail, the papers will be 
prosecuted for seditious libel, thousands of the people will be 
allowed to die, if the charity of an impoverished country and of 
foreign nations will not save them. These few cold words tell 
the policy of government in Ireland. Is it not condemned on 
the bare recital ? 

It may seem invidious to say that the policy of the present 
government is due to the divisions among the Irish members 
of Parliament. It is an extraordinary policy, one about which 
it is hard to say whether it is more remarkable for contemptu- 
ous disregard of the interests of the people at large, or un- 
wise concern for the privileges of a discredited section of the 
people. In no country except India would a small body of 
men be maintained in affluence at the expense of the rest of 
the population. But the partiality which saves from suffering 
the official class in India is based on the knowledge that it dis- 
charges functions of justice and administration. For these it is 
supported, but the Irish landlords are upheld in wealth and 
power for no services; so much are they the favorites of gov- 
ernment that economic laws which affect all the world are 
blotted from the code of Providence in their regard. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer once complained that particular legis- 
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lation was attempting to repeal a law of nature, and therefore 
could not be successful. But he knew nothing of the defiant 
cynicism which informs the protecting spirit that presides over 
the fortunes of Irish landlords. At their pleasure the opera- 
tions of nature are superseded. Harvests may fail, famine and 
pestilence may walk over the land, the competition of foreign 
products destroy the markets, but their rents must remain un- 
touched. Men speak of the omnipotence of Parliament. It has 
passed laws to import some measure of equity into the rela- 
tions of Irish landlords with their tenants. On the statute book 
the Irish tenant is now a favored being in comparison with his 
father, who dared not call his soul his own. But it is all a 
show, it is baseless as a dream, refreshing as dead-sea fruits 
that turn to ashes on the lips. One seeks in vain for words to 
tell his wonder at the influence and fortune that rise superior 
to all elements of the physical and of the moral worlds. 

We are not exaggerating; up to this point we have been 
underrating the matter. The land laws area dead-letter. Eco- 
nomic causes have deeply affected rents in England, they have 
no force in Ireland; but because land laws have been enacted 
which if fairly administered would lower rents, and because 
economic. causes are spoken of as rendering land of little value, 
the state is about to compensate the Irish landlords as though 
the economic laws were really operative. In other words, they 
are to be compensated under this heading as if they sustained 
loss in fact instead of in theory. This need surprise no one, 
for Irish landlords possess a talent for making ‘‘ commodity,” as 
Falstaff would say, out of everything. If they meet with acci- 
dents in the hunting-field or attending petty sessions, they will 
demand police guards to protect them. The guards are found 
useful at the dinner-table, in the stables, in the garden, and 
the services of a butler, a groom, or a gardener can be dis- 
pensed with. However, all these privileges and advantages pale 
when placed side by side with the last scheme for endowing 
them for an imaginary loss of income. 

It is difficult for strangers to take in the full meaning of 
the Irish landlord’s position in relation to the state and to his 
tenants. If Parliament proposed to do for English landlords 
any of the things done for Irish ones, there would be a revo- 
lution. Still, the English landlord has at least an incomparably 
better claim to come on the public purse for loss of income 
owing to foreign competition than the other has. He has let 
his farm to the tenant fully equipped as a going concern. If 
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free trade has been the means of reducing his income one-half, 
and this it is pretty generally stated has been the effect in the 
long run, he could only receive rent for the expenditure on 
the farm and not for the land. On the contrary, in Ireland 
all the expenditure has been made by the tenant; on this ex- 
penditure of his own he has been paying fines in the shape of 
increased rent, so that a possession of forty years under such 
conditions must have purchased the fee simple at least twice 
over. Now, this means that Irish landlords, instead of hav- 
ing an interest in their estates, are debtors to their tenants, 
taking the limitation of forty years for the entire fee simple 
that is the entire value of the estate. 

This is a view which,so far as we know, has not been pre- 
sented. It was dimly hinted in Mr. Parnell’s famous declara- 
tion that the landlord’s rent should be measured at the prairie- 
value, but, as the reader may perceive, the present statement is 
fundamentally different, because it not only extinguishes all 
equitable title to rent, but gives the tenant a lien on the in- 
heritance up to its full value.* But while running up this debt to 
their tenants they were incurring debt in all directions. In the 
year 1880 the mortgages on Irish estates amounted to £160,- 
000,000. At that time, exclusive of the cities of Cork and Dub- 
lin, the valuation of the country for taxation was a little over 
#12,000,000 a year. Deducting cities and towns, under improve- 
ment acts the agricultural valuation would be less than £11,- 
000,000 a year. Allowing 41,000,000 a year as the rental of 
unencumbered estates, it would leave the valuation of the en- 
cumbered estates at the figure of 410,000,000, the capitalized 
value of which, when land still stood high in 1880, would be 
#200,000,000. Even at that time, before the Land Law Act of 
1881 was passed, before there was a court created for the fix- 
ing of fair rents, the Irish landlords had not a scintilla of in- 
terest in their estates. On our figures it would seem they had 
an interest of 440,000,000. No such thing; for the interest on 
that sum would be 42,000,000 a year, but they paid £500,000 
a year to their agents, solicitors, and bailiffs for the collection 
of rents, £500,000 a year for poor-rate, £460,000 a year for quit 
rent and crown rent, and about £300,000 a year for tithe-rent 
charge.t This would leave them, assuming the highly favorable 
circumstance of full and promptly paid rent, a margin of £18,800,- 
000, but the familiar fact of non-payment of rent in a percen- 


* Of course we do not use the word ‘‘equitable” in the legal-equitable meaning; 
that is, we do not mean an equity that could be enforced by a court of equity. 
+ It may have been a little more. 
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tage of cases removes this; so that the whole value of the 
landlords’ interest in the land disappears. Now, it is for these 
bankrupts that the people have been plagued by every kind of 
legislative, administrative, and judicial visitation since the year 
1692. The skill of lawyers in Parliament was employed in de- 
vising enactments that would deprive them of any vestige of 
right under the ancient relation of tenure. The student of 
feudal law will remember that the policy of that system was 
to give protection by status connected with a manor or other 
lordship. This was gradually eaten away by acts of the Irish 
Parliament, an assembly more than two-thirds of which were 
owners of pocket-boroughs. The landed interest consequently 
was absolute. In the courts the same lawyers maintained 
at the bar and on the bench the policy of the enactments, in 
the executive the same lawyers and the landlords imprisoned, 
banished, executed the tenants into a proper state of submis- 
sion to their will, which stood for the state, for all things hu- 
man and divine. 

What we have been saying is very capable of proof. Up to 
1845 there was a local or general famine, on an average, every 
four years. We have elsewhere said, that the history of the 
country for a century and a half can be measured by Olympiads 
of famine. From 1845 until 1849 famine swept off the inhabi- 
tants in myriads, and yet during these years the yield of the 
harvests was immense. It was sent to England and the pro- 
ceeds went to the landlords. Almost every year since 1852 
there has been great destitution in some parts of the country, 
and actual famine has reaped its harvest of death in some dis- 
tricts at intervals of three or four years. The population is, 
we think, very little above four millions and a half; it is still 
decreasing, but the poor-rate is rising and so are the other 
taxes, not relatively but absolutely rising. Those who pay 
taxes this year will probably be on the rates themselves next 
year, and so, blindfolded, the country is driven to some unim- 
aginable doom. We write as if oppressed by a horror from 
which there is no escape. We cannot see light ; everything seems 
governed by a capricious and malignant power whose acts no 
one can forecast and which nothing can resist. But, despite 
our despair, we hope there is among Irishmen in America and 
Irish-Americans a spirit that will send back to Lord Cadogan 
an answer to his message which shall be remembered as long 
as the British Empire grows great by the oppression, rich by 
the robbery of subject peoples. 
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“THE OLD MOUNTAIN.” 
BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


SHE story of “The Old Mountain”—Mount St. 

Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.—may almost 

be said to be the history of the rise and 

growth of Catholic education in the United 

a States; nay, more—a prouder title still may be 
justly claimed for “The Nursery of Bishops,” for out of her 
venerable halls, in her nearly ninety years of existence, have, 
gone forth men who have been pioneers of the Faith, founders 
of great dioceses and noble institutions of learning in every 
part of our country, and who, with a long roll of distinguished 
laymen, have shed lustre upon the name of their Alma Mater. 
In July, 1791, a young priest, flying from the fury of the 
French Revolution, landed at Norfolk, Va. Unable to take 
the oaths prescribed by the infidels then ruling France, he 
obtained a letter of commendation and passports from Lafay- 
ette, with whom he was acquainted. The young man was 
John Dubois, the founder of ‘The Mountain” and in after 
years the first Bishop of New York. He was born in Paris, 
August 24, 1764, and was educated in the College of Louis le 
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Grand—the Alma Mater of the great Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton. Bearing the letters of the friend of America, he was 
warmly welcomed by the Randolphs, the Lees, the Beverleys, 
by Monroe and Patrick Henry, and as a special mark of es- 
teem was given permission to celebrate Mass in the State- 
house at Richmond, a hitherto unheard-of concession from the 
religious intolerance of the time. 

Removing in 1794 to Frederick, Md., some twenty miles 
from the present col- 
lege, Father Dubois 
attended a vast mis- 
sionary field, for at 
this time he and the 
Rev. Mr. Badin, in 
Kentucky, were the 
only priests between 
Frederick and St. 
Louis. During this 
period the deep 
needs of the church 
and the almost total 
lack of Catholic edu- 
cation deeply im- 
pressed his mind. 
At length, selecting 
aspot midway on the. 
mountain-side — the 
Blue. Ridge Moun- 
tains—he erected a 
little church as a 
beacon-light to the entire valley and dedicated it to Mary, 
under the title of the Church of Mount St. Mary’s. Bid- 
ding farewell to Frederick in 1808, he took possession of a 
log house near the site of the future college. Here were now 
erected the row of log buildings which served as the first sub- 
stantial home of the little school. 

Mr. Dubois’ original intention was to confine his work ex- 
clusively to the preparation of candidates for the priesthood, 
and his first large accession of students came with sixteen 
young men who, in 1809, were transferred to him by the Sul- 
Picians of the College and Seminary of St. Mary’s in Balti- 
more, from a school founded by that order in Pennsylvania. 
In five years the number of students had risen to eighty, the 


FATHER SIMON BRUTE, ‘‘ THE GUARDIAN ANGEL OF 
THE MOUNT.” 
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course had been enlarged to embrace the chief branches of a 
collegiate education, and the seminary and the academical 
school, as yet without a charter as a college, became firmly 
established—each supplementing the other in the great work 
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designed by the founder. In June, 1809, Mother Seton, the 
foundress of the Sisterhood of Charity, removed from Balti- 
more with a portion of her community, and took up land in 
the valley about two miles from the Mountain and near the 
then little hamlet of Emmitsburg. While the dwelling was 
being erected on this land, the little community occupied the 
log house on the mountain-side first used by Mr. Dubois, which 
he had left for the log buildings below. Out of the valley 
community grew the great institution of St. Joseph’s Academy, 
the mother-house of the Sisters of Charity, that beautiful and 
ever-flowing spring of all good works. 

But the labors of the seminary, college, and missionary 
work becoming too great, Mr. Dubois was relieved, in 1812, as 
spiritual superior of St. Joseph’s, by Father Simon Bruté— 
justly called “the guardian angel of the Mount ”—who in after 
years became the first Bishop of Vincennes. He, too, was a 
son of France. The honors of the new Empire were freely 
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THE OLD CHAPEL, 


offered him, but his heart was set upon apostolic labors in the 
new world. Elected to the presidency of St. Mary’s College, 
Baltimore, in 1815, he resigned after three years, and again 
sought his beloved Mountain. The log houses becoming too 
small, Mr. Dubois and Mr. Bruté set resolutely to work to 
erect a stone building. They labored with their own hands, 
helped dig the foundations, gathered the materials from the 
mountain-side, and at last, on June 6, 1824, finished the work. 
That very night a fire swept the new building with all its con- 
tents into ruins. 

Standing beside the burning structure, Mr. Bruté, his face 
lit up by the flames, said: “The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” Then he 
added: “There were defects in this; I will remedy them in 
the next.” This was the spirit which glowed then in the breasts 
of the Mountaineers—the spirit that has lit, in the long years 
since, the flame of religion and learning on a thousand hills. 

Within a year, so great was the growing strength of the 
institution, a new and larger building was erected, and became 
the centre of the group that was to spring up about it. This 
structure, so endeared to all generations of “ Mountaineers,” is 
known as “The Old White House.” It is now occupied by 
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the commercial department of the college. Soon after the 
opening of the new building Mr. Dubois was appointed first 
Bishop of New York, and it is a remarkable fact that each 
succeeding occupant of that see, including Archbishop Hughes, 


THIS SPOT IS HALLOWED BY SWEETEST MEMORIES. 


Cardinal McCloskey, and his Grace Archbishop Corrigan, has 
been a “ Mountaineer.” When Mr. Dubois opened his college- 
seminary there were only sixty-eight priests in the one diocese 
from Maine to Georgia, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Dur- 
ing the years of his work alone he sent out forty missionary 
priests, equipped hundreds of young men with a sound education, 
and inflamed them with lively faith and love of Mother Church. 

The first charter of the college was obtained from the State 
of Maryland in the session of 1830, under the presidency of 
the Rev. John B. Purcell, the late Archbishop of Cincinnati. 
In the succeeding years addition after addition was made to 
the college buildings, and the academical course of the institu- 
tion was broadened and strengthened through the services of 
distinguished professors, cleric and lay. No story of ‘ The 
-Mountain”’ would be complete without a more than passing 
mention of Father John McCaffrey. This truly great man was a 
genuine product of “ The Mountain,” receiving there his earliest 
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THE QUIET Hours OF STUDY. 


education and preferring before all honors, even the mitre which 
could, many times, have been his, the home upon the mountain- 
side and the work which he held as his peculiar vocation. Dr. 
McCaffrey was president of the college from 1838 to 1872, and 
president emeritus from that year until 1882, the time of his 
death. During the period of his strength and activity he was 
famous throughout the country for his learning, his Christian 
zeal, and his eloquence. He was the golden link between “The 
Mountain” of the pioneer, heroic past and the present—the 
very incarnation of the spirit and traditions of the old place. 
Only second to him in this respect was Dr. John McCloskey— 
“Father John ”—president from 1872 to 1877, and again in 1880— 
a true son of “The Mountain” from his youth to old age. 
Like Dr. McCaffrey, nothing could induce him to part from the 
love of his youth, and both these builders of heavenly things 
lie buried to-day in the little churchyard on the mountain- 
side. Nor would this period be complete without a mention 
of Dr. McMurdie. Born in London and reared in the Church 
of England, he followed Newman and Manning into the 
Catholic Church. During many years he taught theology, 
philosophy, and metaphysics at the college, and the fame of his 
learning became truly national. Likewise among the great 
men of this period, whose lives were linked with the “ Mountain,” 
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was George H. Miles, the poet. He was professor of English 
literature. His tragedy ‘“ Mahomet” won the prize of $1,000 
for the best drama written in America, and was produced by 
Edwin Forrest. Dr. Henry Diehlmann, the distinguished musi- 
cal composer, was for many years, during this time, professor 
of music at the college, and among its staff was Father John 
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O’Brien, the distinguished author of The History of the Mass. 
But before mentioning other noted sons of “The Mountain” 
we will briefly trace her story to the present. 

The outbreak of the war was a great blow to the institution. 
From its foundation it had been largely attended by Southern 
students, and at this period the chief attendance was from the 
Southern States. The ruin of the South’s resources as a result 
of the war was, therefore, a heavy blow to the college; and, 
moreover, many of the Southern students remained at the 
college during the entire conflict, and, at the close, their home 
support had been swept away. This was a source of deep 
embarrassment to the institution, which had, from the beginning, 
waged a heavy struggle, without endowments of any kind. 
Now the college was loaded with a heavy debt and found, 
during the years immediately succeeding the war, its sources 
of ordinary income cut to a minimum. In 1877 the Rev. John 
A. Watterson became president, succeeding Dr. McCloskey. He 
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FATHER BYRNE, OF BOSTON, SAVED THE COLLEGE IN THE DAYS OF 
FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES. 
added greatly to the prestige and equipment of the institution 
under trying circumstances, and remained in charge until .1880, 
when he was elevated to the Bishopric of Columbus, Ohio—his 
present see. Like the typical ‘“ Mountaineer,” amid the cares 
and labors of his episcopal charge he has never forgotten his 
Alma Mater and he has remained one of her staunchest sons 
and supporters. Dr. John McCloskey again took the presidency ; 
but, worn by the labors of years and, doubtless, depressed by 
the growing difficulties of the situation, he died within the year. 
The Rev. William J. Hill, of Brooklyn, a*‘ Mountaineer,” suc- 
ceeded to the presidency early in 1881, but already so great had 
grown the burden of the debt and the embarrassment accom- 
panying it that the college was placed for a time in the deep- 
est difficulty. At this crisis the Very Rev. William Byrne, 
D.D., vicar-general of the Archdiocese of Boston, a ‘ Moun- 
taineer” of the mould of the heroic founder, accepted the 
herculean task of saving the institution. He went to the 
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Mountain and at once rallied to his support the sons and 
friends of the old college throughout the country. Among the 
first to respond were the Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore and 
Archbishop William Henry Elder of Cincinnati. The Rev. 
Father Mackey, a “Mountain” priest of the latter diocese, 
through the permissfon of Archbishop Elder, gave all his time 
to the work of uniting the friends of the college everywhere. 
In this he was singularly successful. The sentiment was uni- 
versal that the college should not be allowed to go down, and 
through heroic efforts, under the direction of Dr. Byrne, the 
crisis was ended and the imminent peril of destruction averted. 
Nor can we who know the noble record of the old Mountain 
believe that, in her hour of danger, the prayers of her sainted 
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A GRouP OF GRADUATES. 


founders and sons were withheld or were unavailing for the 
intercession of the patron Mother whose church looked down 
from the mountain slope. Dr. Byrne retained the presidency 
until 1884, when he was succeeded by the Rev. Edward P. Allen. 
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Dr. Allen was born in Lowell, Mass., in 1853. He entered 
Mount St. Mary’s College and was graduated June 26, 1878. 
In December of 1884 he was ordained priest in the Mountain 
Church by Bishop Becker. Remaining until the following spring 
as professor, he was called to the mission by Archbishop Williams 
of Boston, and became assistant at Framingham. Two years 
later, through the efforts of Dr. Byrne, Father Allen was permit- 
ted to go to Mount St. Mary’s to assist in the work of reconstruc- 
tion. The college had been saved from immediate destruction, 
but it was still heavily loaded with debt and in need of many 
things. To the task of re- 
moving the debt of many 
thousands of dollars and the 
extension of material facili- 
ties Dr. Allen addressed him- 
self. He had gone through 
all departments of the college, 
as a student, then as a semi- 
narian, and was therefore 
thoroughly conversant with its 
needs. Joining to these quali- 
fications the ability of an able 
financier, a close student of 
educational needs and the 
quality of a leader of men, 
he soon had the college far 
advanced on the road of pros- 
perity and progress. The 
buildings and the grounds 
assumed a new aspect, im- 
provements were noted everywhere, and the teaching staff of 
the college and seminary was strengthened by the addition 
of a number of learned professors. Among those who have 
for years been pillars of strength to the institution through 
their learning and devotion are Professor Ernest Lagarde, of 
English literature and modern languages, and Professor Charles 
H. Jourdan, noted throughout the country as a mathematician. 

Among the faculty is the Rev. Edward F. X. McSweeny, 
S.T.D., the distinguished Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Canon Law, and the Rev. John J. Tierney, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Dogmatic Theology, Sacred Scripture, and Hebrew. Dr. 
Tierney has studied and travelled much in the Holy Land. He 
has thus pursued a course of intimate practical knowledge, 
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THE MINIMS ENJOY OUT-DOOR SPORTS, 


similar somewhat to that adopted by his friend the Rev. Daniel 
Quinn, of the Greek department of the Catholic University. 
Dr. Quinn, an ardent “ Mountaineer,” has acquired, by long 
residence and study in Greece, a perfect mastery of the Greek 
language and literature, and has won a place among the great 
Hellenists of the world. 

The Rev. Dr. Grannan, another “ Mountaineer,” is also high 
in the corps of professors of the university. 

Through the indefatigable energy of Dr. Allen and his co- 
adjutors the debt of the college has finally been removed, the 
attendance has greatly increased, and a new period of useful- 
ness inaugurated. Nor were the qualities of Dr. Allen that ac- 
complished this great result unnoticed, for on May 16, this 
year, he was raised to the Bishopric of Mobile, and was con- 
secrated in the cathedral at Baltimore by his Eminence Cardi- 
nal Gibbons. 

During this period of reconstruction Dr. Allen’s right arm 
in the work was the Very Rev. William L. O’Hara, the Vice- 
President and Professor of Moral Theology and Philosophy. It 
was most natural and fitting, therefore, that, upon the elevation 
of Dr. Allen, to Father O’Hara should fall the duty and the 
honor of the presidency of Mount St. Mary’s. He was accord. 
ingly unanimously elected, last June, by the council and has 
now entered upon his office. Father O’Hara is a native of 
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Brooklyn, New York, and entered the college as a student in 
1879 and was graduated ia 1883. Entering the seminary, he was 
ordained in 1887. For a short time he was connected with St. 
Charles Borromeo’s Church in Brooklyn, but soon after was 











THE BoYs DELIGHT IN SUMMER’S SWIMMING 
AND WINTER’S SKATING. 


recalled to “The Mountain” to act as Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics. In 1891 he was elected Treasurer; in 1894, Vice- 
President. 

He is therefore, as was Dr. Allen, intimately acquainted 
with every phase of the college life. He is a typical “‘ Moun- 
taineer,” devoted to the old place, steeped in her noblest tradi- 
tions, and at the same time alive with all the ideas of the living 
present. As he can truly say of the present prosperous condi- 
tion of the college “ quorum magna pars fui,” he can, with every 
hope for an unexampled growth of the institution, take up the 
great work so far advanced by the Bishop of Mobile. 

The promotion of Dr. Allen to the episcopate has led to 
many changes in the Faculty, and the new arrangement, that 
will conduce very largely to the intellectual advancement of 
both college and seminary, places Dr. McSweeny Director of 
the Seminary; Father Dominic Brown, Vice-President ; Father 
Bradley, Treasurer, while Dr. Tierney holds his old chair. 
Fathers Coad and McGovern cultivate the classics. Professor 
Mitchell has the chair of Geology, Natural Philosophy, and 
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Mechanics; Professor Edmund J. Ryan, of English and 
Rhetoric; Professor Frederick W. Iseler, of Music; Professor 
John J. Crumlish, A.M., of Commercial Law and Bookkeep- 
ing. There are also many assistant instructors. 

Among the students are a number of societies, literary, dra- 
matic, and athletic. Zhe Mountaineer is the college paper, 
edited by a staff of students, which last year comprised: 

William E. Kennedy, ’97, Editor-in-chief; Edward B. Kenna, 
’98, Exchange Editor; Leo A. McTighe, ’97, Business Manager ; 
Associate Editors: James Gibbons, ’97; Michael P. Kirby, ’97; 
John J. McEvoy, ’98; J. 
B. W. Gardiner, ’98; 
Daniel J. Murphy, ’98; 
Bernard J. Mahoney, ’g9 ; 
William M. McCormick, 
99; Leo H. Joyce, 1go0. 

It is a noteworthy fact 
in the history of Mount 
St. Mary’s that all who 
have ever come within 
her influence, either as 
students or professors, 
have ever afterward been 
devoted “ Mountaineers.” 
The loyalty of the sons 
of the Mountain to their 
Alma Mater is a never- 
failing characteristic. 
This fact has almost 
passed into a proverb: it 
is equally as true of the 
veteran of many years, 
whose college days date back to the early years of Dr. McCaf- 
frey, as of the graduates of the latest scholastic term. Nor 
has graduation alone been a test; some of her most loyal fol- 
lowers did not complete their terms, but nevertheless took 
their degrees in devotion to the old college. This feeling, 
which is universal and persistent, is the foundation of the 
Alumni Association of Mount St. Mary’s. Much of the vigor 
that now characterizes the association is due to the efforts 
and devotion of A. V. D. Watterson, Esq., a distinguished 
lawyer of Pittsburg and brother of Bishop Watterson, and 
Thomas J. McTighe, of New York, the well-known elec- 


A. V. D. WATTERSON, EsQ., DISTINGUISHED 
LAWYER OF PITTSBURG. 
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trician, pillars of the “Mountain” among the laymen. Each 
has been president of the association, and no commencement 
appears complete without these staunch friends of the college. 
The association holds an annual banquet on a grand scale, 
which serves as an occasion for the glorification of Alma Ma- 
ter and reunion of all generations of her sons. At these din- 
ners, which are held in the leading cities by turn and occasion- 
ally at the college, bishops and archbishops, priests, judges, 
doctors, lawyers, and literary men of distinction sit side by 
side, on terms of perfect equality, with the latest graduate or 
student who has finished his studies. That is the charm of 
the assemblages. The old days are revived and the glories of 
the “ Mountain” sung once more. The present officers of the 
Alumni Association are: President, John Jerome Rooney; Vice- 
Presidents, Thomas J. McTighe, A. V. D. Watterson, John 
W. McFadden, William T. Cashman, Haldeman O’Connor, Rev. 
James Callaghan, C. A. Grasselli, C. B. Ernst, Joseph Butler, 
John D. Lagarde, Rev. T. A. Doran, Rev. P. L. Duffy: Sec- 
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retary, Rev. B. J. Bradley; Treasurer, Very Rev. William L. 
O'Hara (ex-officio). 

The Mountaineer is naturally proud of the list of distin 
guished men, in every walk of life, who have owed their alle- 
giance té his Alma Mater. And first in this connection may 
be given the names of the Presidents. These are: Right Rev. 
John Dubois, Very Rev. Michael Duborg Egan, Very Rev. 
John Gerry, Very Rev. John B.,Purcell, Very Rev. James B. 
Jamison, Very Rev. Thomas L. Butler, Very Rev. John Mc- 
Caffrey, Very Rev. John McCloskey, Very Rev. John A. 
Watterson, Very Rev. William J. Hill, Very Rev. William 
Byrne, Very Rev. Edward P. Allen, Very Rev. William L. 
O’Hara. 

That the title “ The Nursery of Bishops” is not undeserved 
let this list of ‘‘ Mountain” prelates prove: 

His Eminence John Cardinal McCloskey, Archbishop of 
New York; Most Rev. John Hughes, Archbishop of New York; 
Most Rev. Michael A. Corrigan, Archbishop of New York; 
Most Rev. John B. Purcell, Archbishop of Cincinnati; Most 
Rev. John Henry Elder, Archbishop of Cincinnati; Right Rev. 
Simon Gabriel Bruté, Bishop of Vincennes, Ind.; Right Rev. 
Francis Silas Chatard, Bishop of Vincennes; Right Rev. John 
Dubois, Bishop of New York; Right Rev. John Conroy, Bishop 
of Albany; Right Rev. George A. Carrell, Bishop of Covington, 
Ky.; Right Rev. Edward Fitzgerald, Bishop of Little Rock; 
Right Rev. Francis X. Gartland, Bishop of Savannah; Right 
Rev. T. A. Becker, Bishop of Savannah; Right Rev. Richard Gil- 
mour, Bishop of Cleveland; Right Rev. John Loughlin, Bishop 
of Brooklyn; Right Rev. F. P. McFarland, Bishop of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Right Rev. William G. McCloskey, Bishop of 
Louisville, Ky.; Right Rev. William Quarter, Bishop of Chi- 
cago; Right Rev. John Quinlan, Bishop of Mobile, Ala.; Right 
Rev. John L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, IIll.; Right Rev. 
Richard V. Whelan, Wheeling, W. Va.; Right Rev. John A. 
Watterson, Bishop of Columbus, O.; Right Rev. J. M. Young, 
Bishop of Erie, Pa.; Right Rev. Henry P. Northrop, Bishop 
of Charleston, S. C.; Right Rev. Thomas McGovern, Bishop of 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Right Rev. Edward P. Allen, Bishop of Mo- 
bile, Ala.; Monsignor Robert Seton, Jersey City ; Monsignor 
Daniel Quigley, Charleston, S. C.; Monsignor Thomas D. Gam- 
bon, Louisville, Ky. Fifteen other ‘“ Mountaineers ” have been 
vicars-general. The Rev. Edward Sourin, S.J., a priest of the 
greatest learning, was a “ Mountaineer,” as was also the Rev. 
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Charles C. Pise, D.D., the only Catholic chaplain of Congress. 
It might also be said that the colleges of St. John’s, Fordham, 
N. Y.; St. Mary’s College, Ky., and Seton Hall, N. J., owe 
their founding to “‘ Mountaineers.” 

The Mountain likewise is proud of a distinguished list of 
lay alumni, among whom are: Jerome Bonaparte, Baltimore ; 
George Miles, poet and author; Charles J. Bonaparte; the late 
Honorable Carroll D. Spence, Minister to Turkey ;. John La- 
farge, the great artist and critic; General James M. Cole, of 
Md.; Governor John Lee Carroll, Md.; Judge William McSher- 
ry, the historian of Maryland; Justice White, of the Supreme 
Court; Judge N. Charles Burke, of Towson, Md.; Dr. Joseph 
Meredith Tonor and Mr. Lawrence Gardner, of Washington ; 
Dr. Gunning S. Bedford, the great gynecologist of New York; 
Dr. Charles Carroll Lee, of New York. Many other names 
distinguished in the professions and in business could be men- 
tioned, but these will show what manner of men some of the 
Mountain’s sons have been and are. 
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The story of “ The Mountain ” would lack an essential touch 
if allusion were not made to the scene of natural beauty in 
which the old college is set. Overlooking the entire valley and 
visible for many miles, the Church of Mount St. Mary’s rests 
upon the mountain-side. Its white walls and cross shine in the 
sun and serve as a beacon for returning “ Mountaineers.” The 
college buildings are on the slope a little farther down, the struc- 
tures being of gray granite, hewn from the surrounding hills. 
Nothing can surpass the charm of the place, with its woods, 
streams, orchards of apple and peach trees, the near-by garden 
and vineyard, and in early spring and autumn these charms 
are heightened a hundred-fold. 

Upon the mountain-side above the college is the beautiful 
Grotto—a shrine to the Virgin Mother under whose name and 
protection Mount St. Mary’s has lived and worked. The. top- 
most point of the mountain upon which the college stands—or 
rather of a twin mountain making two in one—has been named, 
from time immemorial, “ Indian Lookout.’”’ From this rock a 
sweeping view of the valley may be obtained. The prospect 
is largely toward Pennsylvania, and the field of Gettysburg. 
Little Round Top and the historic road leading from Emmits- 
burg (“ The Emmitsburg road” of the war reports) are plainly 
visible. It is a tradition that from this point some of the 
“ Mountaineers”’ of the war period watched the movement of 
the troops and heard the booming of the guns during the 
great battle. Large bodies of troops passed the college before 
and after the fight. 

Have you ever heard of the Mountain water? Old Dr. Mc- 
Caffrey held, as one of the principles of his life, the duty of 
praising the truly crystal springs that bubble up on the “rear 
terrace’’ of the college grounds. And truly this water is su- 
perb. Many good bishops and learned judges have declared 
that they have come miles out of their way to taste the “ Moun- 
tain”’ water—and no doubt, too, the ‘‘ Mountain” hospitality, 
which flows as perennially as the springs. 

Founded in a wilderness, with no apparent aid from fortune, 
by men poor in purse but rich in every noble quality and burn- 
ing with the love of God and man, Mount St. Mary’s College 
has grown and survived as by a special providence. To-day 
she stands on an unassailable foundation, strong in a new 
youth for the work before her, doubly strong and hopeful in 
the love of her sons and the admiration and support of all 
friends of higher Catholic education. 
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HOW SHALL WE WIN THE NEW-ENGLANDER ? 


BY REV. ARTHUR M. CLARK. 


Sra ee et iLL Catholic New England hold the place which © 
ts Puritan New England has maintained in the 
\ k intellectual, social, and political life of our 

COO country?” This question was asked lately in 
an article on New England. 

Those of us who are so fortunate as to possess the inspiring 
hopes, the expectations of the late Very Rev. Isaac T. Hecker, 
are of the opinion that not New England only, but America 
will be dominated largely by Catholic sentiment, and that from 
New England will go forth a stream of Catholicity that shall 
influence religious opinion in the rest of the country, as politi- 
cal opinion from the same source has made its mark wherever 
the New-Englander has carried it. We are of the opinion that 
the winning of this land to Christ will be the greatest conquest 
which the church has ever made in the world, and we look 
with confidence for the day when it shall be accomplished. It 
is our hope now, but as we watch the trend of affairs that 
hope is being rapidly merged into conviction; and priests are 
now ordained who before they shall be called to their reward 
will stand at the doors of the church welcoming the multi- 
tude of seekers after truth and the searchers after God who 
will come to the portals of the edifice of faith. 

Almighty God has not placed the church of his building in 
this last of the great empires of the world for naught. It is 
little short of blasphemy to suppose that his church is to shine 
here for a century or two, and then become lost in the dark- 
ness of irreligion; or to sound her voice for twenty decades, 
and then to allow the echoes to die away amid the clangor of 
a thousand voices that rave of anarchy, agnosticism, free- 
thought, and rationalism. No; “a city that is set upon a hill 
cannot be hid.” ‘Shake thyself from the dust, arise, sit up, O 
Jerusalem: loose thy bands from off thy neck, O captive 
daughter of Sion. O poor little one, tossed with tempest, with. 
out all comfort, behold I will lay thy stones in order, and will 
lay thy foundations with sapphires.” If ever there were in the 
world an opportunity to see the fulfilment of these wondrous 
prophecies of Isaias, it is in this our well-beloved country, and 
in the twentieth century upon which we are entering. 


——— — —— 
WARIS 
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Taking New England as the type of this land of ours, how 
shall we go to work to win it to the truth? The question is 
answered partly by the momentous events which have come to 
pass during the past four years. Single-handed and alone, but 
full of the Spirit of the Lord, a priest went before the non- 
Catholic people and preached the Word of Life. People thought 
lightly of the probability of success when they measured the 
herculean task he had before him. A year went by, and the 
authorities of the church gave their approval to his work. 
Another year, and the Supreme Pontiff commended the mis- 
sions to non-Catholics to all the bishops of the country. And 
now in sixteen dioceses the work has been started, and with- 
out presumption we can say, surely the finger of God is here. 

Shortly the work will be begun in an organized way among 
the homes in the mountains of New England. How it makes 
my heart leap within me to think that there, among the peo- 
ple of my forefathers, the Gospel is to be preached by mis- 
sionaries specially deputed for the work! There is no work 
dearer to the heart of a convert than the conversion of his 
own people. That ought to be for him the object of his 
prayers, and all his thoughts should be centred on the problem 
of the work and how to do it best. 

New England is the home of learning and education, and of 
high development in religious thought. The missionary, there- 
fore, to such a class should be a man of broad learning, and 
should know not only his own religion well, but he should have 
also the best information that he can obtain concerning the 
tenets of the sects. He should have studied them not from the 
destructive stand-point, but rather with a purpose of discover- 
ing the points of similarity with his own, of finding out what 
amount of truth is held in common, and then make himself 
the master of the synthesis. To start from the same stand- 
point will conduce to the attainment of the truth more quickly 
than to follow the old method of attacking and trying to 
build anew on the ruins. The New England priests know the 
New England character well, and know better than I can tell 
how to deal with it, from long experience. They know from 
the lips of these people what they profess to believe; and 
from daily contact they know the best methods of leading 
them into the church. These priests have been the pioneers 
who have laid the foundation-stone of the work about to be 
carried to completion. Not only have they been skilful in 
argument, but they have been kindly in their manner of ap- 
proach and treatment of the Yankee with whom they have 
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come in contact. This last quality of soul is a necessary 
requisite for every non-Catholic missionary, whether he be sent 
to America or to China. It is the one great virtue in which, 
we are told by the Apostle of the Nations, all other virtues 
are bound up. “Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” It is the charity of our Divine 
Redeemer, who did not hesitate to go to the despised Samari- 
tans and preach to them. It will be well for us to cultivate 
this virtue in their regard daily. I do not know how better to 
do this than to say the prayer for “the Conversion of Unbe- 
lievers”’ every day. This practice will keep the non-Catholic 
missions before our mind at all times. Many conversions are 
taking place in Old England, and I know that it is a custom 
for many priests and lay-people to say a Hail Mary whenever 
they pass or see one of the pre-Reformation churches. . This 
they do for the intention of the conversion of England, and in 
honor of the desecrated altar that once stood in the church. So 
might we, by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, lift up our hearts 
to God for every non-Catholic soul with whom we come in contact. 

Our missionary in New England will be quick to recognize 
the natural goodness that abides among these people. He will 
see with joy that there is a large class of people among whom 
natural virtues have always been cultivated, and he will enter 
on the delightful task of showing them how to supernaturalize 
these goodly natural traits. And who is there who better 
knows that these virtues are alive and flourishing than the 
New England priest, who has had the best opportunities of 
observing the true type of New England families ? 

But the mere recognition of what is good among them will 
not be enough; zeal to carry this goodness to perfection is 
necessary as well. Not the zeal which is the impetuosity of 
youth, full of impulses which are often evanescent; but that 
zeal which is born of conviction and, sound judgment, and 
which, perchance, has been tempered by the fire of adverse 
criticism. A zeal which is not aroused by the preaching of a 
sermon or the eloquence of an orator, but a zeal which arises 
from the conviction borne in on the soul by the Spirit of God, 
that this is the work of the age and of the church in this country. 

The great motive which will lend wings to the zeal of the 
non-Catholic missionary in New England is the divine love 
which dwells in him. As Christ loved sinners, so must we. 
Christ’s love for sinners enabled him to die for them; what 
will ours do? God has not called us into this world to shed 
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our blood for the faith; but we are called to do something 
for those who are struggling for the light and are being driven 
hither and thither by every wind of doctrine. 

Let us suppose that we were living without any hope of a 
future life except a shadowy, vague suspicion of its probabili- 
ty; the little belief that we inherited from our parents almost 
shattered by sophisms of the infidel preachers, on the one hand, 
and an evil life on the other. How the world and all its plea- 
sures would appeal to the senses, and how keen would be the 
enjoyment that we would take in them! But after a time, 
pleasure palling, discontent would become the ruling trait of 
the soul. With no belief in anything definite after death, what 
is there to live for? And yet the human heart longs to know 
of what is beyond the veil. Can we bear to think of going 
forth from this world ‘into the blank nothingness from which 
we came”? Would not such a belief cloud all our declining 
days with melancholy and unrest? 

And yet there are many in this part of the world who are 
just such as I have described. Our love for them in their mis- 
ery, a love which is born of the Love of Christ on the Cross, 
should stir the zeal that is in us to do great things for God 
and his church in this grand old land of the Puritans. The 
thought that there are so many who are in danger of falling 
into the abyss of destruction should rouse us to the rescue. 
This thought has raised a Salvation Army, and half a dozen 
similar organizations, to try to rescue men who are sunk in 
sin. But we are the captains and soldiers of the army of 
Christ, the Catholic Church; and we have that which these 
others can rarely have, the certainty of forgiveness. With what 
zeal, then, shall not our hearts be fired when we contem- 
plate the church that is behind us in our holy campaign. Our 
zeal will be animated also by the sight of the hosts of people 
who will come to hear us. To stand as St. Paul did before 
the Athenians—Agrippa, Festus, and at last before the Roman 
people—to see the modern pagans listening with rapt atten- 
tion, to have them coming to talk in private, to distribute to 
them literature and witness the eagerness with which they 
read it; these things will give us the will born of desire to do 
our duty towards these New England Puritans. 

We shall win New England by our activity as well as by our 
knowledge and our zeal. New England has been in the van of 
the active life of the Republic for over a century, and she has not 
fallen behind in any respect as yet. From her rugged hills have 
gone forth the farmers, the artisans, and the statesmen who rule 
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the Union to-day. She has been the cradle of the people and 
the training-school of the leaders of this great nation who have 
been foremost in the sacred cause of freedom. Shall it be said 
of her, then, that she has lost or cast away the greatest prize that 
has ever been held out to her, namely,the gift of the true faith? 

And if the Puritan people are aroused to know what truth 
is, no less are the priests of New England eager to tell them, 
and to tell them through the medium of the non-Catholic mis- 
sion. A mission to non-Catholics is the first sign of activity, 
but there are other methods and means by which we can com- 
pel our separated non-Catholic brethren to enter the wide-open 
doors of the old church in which their forefathers once wor- 
shipped. We must meet these people in their daily life, be with 
them at every opportunity, converse with them on the street, 
in the shop, in the stores, and wherever we chance to meet 
them. The traditional estimate of the character of the Catho- 
lic priesthood is rapidly changing among the New-Englanders. 
They have been taught from childhood to look upon him as a 
dangerous character in the community. He was supposed to 
be conspiring to sell this country to the Pope. These notions, 
impressed as they were upon the Yankee from the days of in- 
fancy, are with difficulty removed and blotted out. They have 
had their minds poisoned in the schools with text-books which 
maliciously malign the church and her fair name throughout 
the centuries that have passed. Intimate acquaintance with 
a priest in daily matters will soon wear off a great deal of this 
prejudice. It is a matter of duty to be on good terms with 
these people, when we know that it will result in the teaching 
of the truth? We have abundant opportunity to do this 
sort of work, and we shall find that it pays only too well if we 
hasten to engage in it. 

Where is the place in my town that the gossips of the 
village meet and discuss the weather, politics, and religion? 
It is in the post-office, in the grocery store, at the blacksmith- 
shop—or no matter where the place, it is my place. That is 
the place for me to be, and there I can find an excellent non- 
Catholic audience ready to listen to what I have to say. St. 
Paul found his audiences in the market-place, and he quietly 
addressed them in the place where they were. There is another 
place where a priest should not fail to put himself in evi- 
dence. That is the “town meeting.” We have an interest 
in the town in which we live, its welfare, its beauty and im- 
provement. The good order of the community is_near to our 
heart, and we are as anxious as any one to see that just laws 
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prevail and that we are not over-burdened with taxes. Why 
should we not be at every public rejoicing. Invite the Grand 
Army to our churches; there is no reason why denominational 
ministers should have a monopoly of the religious celebration 
of Decoration Day. It will delight and surprise us to see what 
a greeting we shall receive from the old soldiers when they 
come to us to listen to a sermon. We go to the town library 
and find there not one Catholic book, but plenty which calum- 
niate and deride us. Here is our work—to see that the church 
is represented, not by her enemies’ works but by those of fair 
and true historians. In all the communication with these peo- 
ple, in the ways that I have just suggested, we shall find ample 
occasion for spreading the knowledge of the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the church. 

Let us not be afraid that the strength of our religion will 
be weakened by contact with these poor people. We go 
willingly to attend the most disgusting cases of contagious 
physical disease; there are many among us who have the spirit 
of a Francis Xavier, thinking nothing of risking life to aid our 
fellow-men in their spiritual adversity. But are there not other 
spiritual works of mercy besides the administration of the 
Sacraments, and is not “the instruction of the ignorant” one 
of them? 

Perhaps the work that we have had less in mind than any 
other is the work of the Apostolate of the Press. The press is 
such a mighty means for good that we are not able to esti- 
mate its value and power. It reaches an audience that we can- 
not reach. Not one, but many a man has found in a news- 
paper the words that first brought to his attention the things 
of the world to come. A few years ago some one left in an 
elevated train in New York a copy of De Harbe’s Catechism. 
It was picked up by a gentleman who knew nothing about the 
doctrines of the church. He is now a Catholic. If we would 
Sunday by Sunday get five hundred words into the daily or 
weekly paper in the town or city where we live, we would soon 
become the friends of the editor and reporter. And with them 
on our side we could publish when and what we would. A 
whole system of Christian doctrine can with ease be placed be- 
fore the non-Catholic people if we go about it in the right way. 
And in the world to come what a joy it will be to meet those 
who can trace their conversion to the faith to some words of 
ours which came to them through such sources as these. 

I am of the opinion that it is no longer necessary to wait 
for Catholics to settle in a place before a priest can build up 
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a parish there. I do not think that I am enthusiastic when I 
say that he can build himself a good parish out of the material 
right at hand, namely, from the Yankees themselves. If we 
advertise our services and sermons, and let them know what is 
going on, and when the hours of services are, many a soul will 
be attracted out of curiosity, and many be led to investigate 
what they had long thought not worth the trouble of inquiring 
into. Many a soul has been won to the church who was first 
attracted by seeing an advertisement of Catholic services in 
the columns of a daily paper. 

Lastly, and this is the most important consideration of all, 
without which our work will be a feeble one and. will have but 
little fruit, there is the means of prayer. A priest who engages 
in this work must be a man of prayer. In the silent hours of 
the early morning he will offer himself and all that he has to 
God for the work of the day. 

It has been said, and said with truth, that the cleverest 
enemies of the church are not the ones who vilify her, but they 
are the ones who ignore her. A movement of vilification 
pushes before it and draws after it the rich fruitage of conver- 
sions. Justin-Fultonism may for the time being stir up a good 
deal of bad blood and set one race over. against the other, but 
by how much fury the storm rages by such a measure will be 
the throng of converts when the calm has come again. But 
the astute policy is to say nothing, to keep all mention of the 
church out of the paper, to make no public recognition of her 
contribution to good citizenship. Unfortunately, the practice 
of some very good but very ancient Catholics is unconsciously 
to fall in with this policy. The time was when a priest built 
the church in a back street, when he closed the door on the 
innocent reporter who came for news, when the high-water 
mark of priestly virtue was to keep one’s name out of the 
papers; but this policy is fast being reversed. The Catholic 
Church in New England cannot be ignored. The divorce 
abomination has attained such mighty proportions, social and 
domestic vices are so rampant, socialistic and anarchistic ideas 
so wide-spread, that like the rock-ribbed coast that places a 
bound to the on-rushing ocean, the church builds a barrier 
to vice and socialism. She must be reckoned with, and the 
more we contribute to the public recognition of her power, the 
more we foil the astute enemy, and the more we hasten the 
day of her triumph. 

New England Catholic will be New England saved. 
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BY JOSEPH I. C. CLARKE, 


DO you ever hear the 
thorn, 


blackbird 


in the 


ofl meats 


Or the skylark rising warbling in the morn, 
With the white mists o’er the meadows, 
Or the cattle in the shadows 


Of the willows by the borders of the stream ? 
Do you ever see Old Ireland in a dream? 


A many a time, a many a time. 


fh 
Bea 


a | 


Can you see the hillsides 
touched with sunset gold, 
And eve slow darkling down 
o’er field and fold, 
With the aspen-trees a- 
quiver, 


And the waters of the river 
Running lonesome -sounding 
down the dusky glen? 
Do you think of Irish twi- 

lights now and then? 
A many a time, a many 
a time. 


Have you seen green Ireland lifting from the sea 
Her pebbled strands that join the grassy lea? 
Seen her rocky headlands rise, 
With their shoulders in the skies, 


And the mad waves breaking foam-spent at their feet ? 


Do her brimming tides on Mem’ry’s shoreland beat? 
A many a time, a many a time. 


Do you ever think of night-time round the fire, 
The rosy little children, their mother and their sire: 
The cross-roads and the fiddle, 
With the dancers in the middle, 
While the lovers woo by moonlight in the lane? 
For Irish love has e’er your heart been fain? 
A many a time, a many a time. 
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Have you ever seen a weenshee leprachaun, 
Or the fairies dance by starlight on the lawn? 
Have you seen your fetch go by? 
Have you heard the banshee cry 
In the darkness “ululu!” and “ulagone!”’ ? 
Have you ever back on fairy pinions flown? 
A many a time, a many a time. 


Did you ever lift a hurl in lusty joy? 
Did you ever toss the handball, man: or boy? 
Light bonfires at John’s eve, 
Or the holly branches weave, 
When Christmas brought the robins and the frost ? 
Has Irish laughter cheered hearts trouble-crossed ? 
A many a time, a many a time. 


Did your mother by your cradle ever croon 
For lullaby some sweet old Irish tune ? 
Did an Irish love-scng’s art 
Ever steal into your heart, 
Or Irish war-chant make your pulses thrill? 
Do haunting harps yet sound from Tara’s hill ? 
A many a time, a many a time. 


Do you ever hear the war-cry of the Gael 
As O’Donnell led his kernes against the Pale; 
The trumpet of Red Hugh, 
Or the shout of “Crom Aboo!” 
As they rushed to die for Ireland long ago? 
Do their sword-blades from the ages flash and glow? 
A many a time, a many a time. 


‘Tis not written that the Irish race forget, 
Though the tossing seas between them roll and fret ; 
Yea, the children of the Gael 
Turn to far-off Innisfail 
And remember her, and hope for her, and pray 
That her long, long night may blossom into day, 
A many a time, a many a time. 
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DISEASE IN MODERN FICTION. 


BY J. J. MORRISSEY, A.M., M.D. 


HERE are critical periods in the development of 

a novel when, for the sake of continuity as well 

as coherency, it becomes necessary for the 

writer to introduce either a well-known disease 

or offer a number of symptoms which are to be 

interpreted as indicative of some passing indisposition. It is a 
serious matter of taste, as well as expediency, for the author to 
select a disease which will not offend by its grossness, nor 
repel by its unattractiveness. In this respect, as in many 
others, fiction has markedly changed in the past generation. 
There was a time, and that not so far distant, when consump- 
tion and typhus fever were regarded as standard diseases, to 
be called upon without offence whenever the necessities of 
the plot demanded their introduction. But owing to the great 
advances made in sanitation, and also to the fact that typhus 
fever in particular is most intimately associated with uncleanli- 
ness and filth, it has ceased to be available. Moreover, typhus 
is seen very infrequently in our day; as a matter of fact, 
many physicians have been in active practice for a score of 
years without meeting the disease. So far as consumption is 
concerned, it, too, has lost the conspicuous position it once 
held in fiction. The public is too well acquainted with the 
details of its development to find entertainment in its descrip- 
tion. Though it would appear from one or two examples 
which we give of its introduction into recent fiction, that it has 
not altogether died out. But it is too commonplace and too 
prosaic an ailment to be rehabilitated so far as to hold the promi- 
nent position it once occupied. Fiction keeps pace with the 
discoveries made in art and science, and in order to instruct as 
well as amuse, the novelist must not permit himself to display 
a lack of knowledge in discussing scientific questions with 
which the reading public have at least a passing acquaintance. 
New fields of discovery are constantly coming to the fore. 
The theories of yesterday are becoming the facts of to-day, 
and this being more particularly true of medicine, the accurate 
writer should be ex rapport with scientific advance. It is on 
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this account that in many modern novels the abstruse questions 
which deal with the functions of the brain, and of injury to the 
latter organ, are dealt with in a manner most confidently se- 
cure. The same assertion may be applied to diseases of the 
spine. The aggrieved hero may rescue the obstinate heroine 
from some grave danger and sustain a temporary paralysis 
from having his spine injured in performing the heroic deed. 
We know that the effects of the injury will soon pass away, 
and in the meantime the repentant maiden will have every. 
opportunity of demonstrating her gratitude and affection for 
the unfortunate sufferer. On the other hand, it would never 
do to introduce a condition of paralysis caused by an enlarged 
growth pressing upon the spinal nerves, for it would remind us 
of the harrowing tales of the dime museums. 

Diseases are frequently. made use of “to point a moral and 
adorn a tale,” though the style of adornment is not of such a 
character as to render it attractive to the select reader. Thus, 
in an unmentionable modern novel, a description is given of a 
disease of whose existence it would be far better for the youth- 
ful mind to remain in ignorance. It stands as an example of 
the degeneracy of human nature, but what purpose can be 
subserved by giving the description is known alone to the 
author. We have a strong suspicion that such descriptions are 
introduced, not so much to fulfil the demands of the plot as 
to create discussion and thus advertise the book, which with- 
out such factitious aid would undoubtedly prove “stale and 
unprofitable.” 

The prevalence of cholera once furnished a fruitful means 
to the novelist of inculcating lessons of sanitation. Thus, 
Charles Kingsley, in his Two Years Ago, gives an account of a 
cholera epidemic which is not surpassed in accuracy of descrip- 
tion by any medical work. That disease, too, has been rele- 
gated to the obscurity which typhus has so long occupied, for, 
though now and then in this country it may be met with, it is 
conspicuous on account of its rarity. 

The consideration of more prevalent diseases now demands 
the serious attention of the novelist, though the same types of 
morbid phenomena existed in the past under different names. 

In Yolande, for example, William Black has given a fairly 
good description of pneumonia. Yolande’s mother, with her 
constitution undermined from long indulgence in narcotics, 
stands upon the balcony watching the snow-flakes, thoughtless 
of the cold, stinging air which is sapping her vitality... The 
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following day she is very ill and prostrated. The doctor is 
summoned, and gravely shakes his head. Why do all doctors 
in novels “gravely shake” their heads? The fever rises 
higher, the patient grows gradually weaker. But there is no 
word of a cough or the classic “stitch in the side,” or of the 
delirium generally accompanying the disease. “As the days 
passed the fever seemed to abate somewhat, but an alarming 
prostration supervened.” That is not like a typical case, but 
.at times pneumonia does terminate by what is technically 
called lysis, a gradual defervescence of the temperature in 
which the patient’s powers of recuperation appear to be at the 
lowest ebb, the process of reconstruction being generally long 
and tedious, and phthisis very frequently supervening. The 
novelist does not mention the length of the sickness, but it 
certainly cannot be typhoid. The exposure to the chilly atmos- 
phere, the sudden onset of the fever, the prescription of 
aconite, the delayed convalescence, with exacerbations of tem- 
perature, point rather to some inflammatory affection of the 
lungs. Moreover, pneumonia is a much more aristocratic 
disease than typhoid, and savors less of foul-smelling trenches, 
brackish water, and infected wells. But when the doctor called 
the following day “he would say nothing definite.” Wise man! 
In pneumonia it is better to deal in glittering generalities. 


THACKERAY’S TYPHOID. 

But a greater novelist than Black, and one evidently more 
favorably inclined toward the medical profession, has given us 
symptoms of a disease pointing unmistakably to a diagnosis of 
typhoid fever. Thackeray, in describing the illness of Arthur 
Pendennis in his rooms in the Temple, says he was sick for a 
week, not well enough to be around, nor ill enough to be 
in bed, but manifesting an absolute incapacity for work. ‘One 
night he went to bed ill, and the next day awoke worse; 
his exertions to complete his work rendered his fever greater”; 
then for two days there is a gradual increase, Captain Costi- 
gan finding the patient “in a very fevered state,” with rapid 
beating of the pulse, hot and haggard-looking face, and eyes 
bloodshot. After a few days more, the fever mounts higher, the 
patient becomes delirious, and is bled. Antiphlogistic remedies 
are applied, and after a few weeks the fever has disappeared, 
or ‘‘only returned at intervals of feeble remittence.” The 
novelist describes the return of consciousness, the attenuated 
condition of the hands, the sunken eyes, the hollow voice, and 
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the generally enfeebled condition of the patient. At last, how- 
ever, Arthur “sank into a fine sleep, which lasted for about 
sixteen hours, at the end of which time he awoke, calling out 
that he was hungry.” Any of our readers who have ever had 
the misfortune to contract typhoid can appreciate the patient’s 
feelings when he awoke from his refreshing slumber. Then 
comes the gradual convalescence of about two weeks in-doors, 
when Arthur is taken out of town, and later goes abroad. 
Here is a description embodying the most salient symptoms of 
typhoid, given with a master-hand, no detail being lost which 
adds exactness to the diagnosis, and which at the same time 
displays the marvellous artistic power possessed by the incom- 
parable novelist. 

We may question the practicability of Dr. Goodenough’s 
treatment with blisters and bleeding, for in this*enlightened 
and scientific age we should put him into a bath, and, if we 
knew no better, administer antipyretics; but Arthur got well, 
and after all that is the main thing, though even in these practical 
days some people would rather die scientifically, under the care 
of their chosen physicians, than be cured unscientifically by 
others. 


DICKENS VAGUE IN DISEASE DESCRIPTION. 


In Dickens we find many of the young people passing to 
the “eternal bourne’? unaccompanied by scientific nomencla- 
ture. It is difficult, for example, to assign a definite name 
for the disease of which the schoolmaster’s little pupil in the 
Old Curiosity Shop died. He becomes delirious, probably from 
the effects of too intense application in a naturally delicate 
child, coupled with a predisposition toward the development of 
phthisis ; but instead of sinking into a comatose condition, as 
do the majority of children who are afflicted with tubercular 
meningitis, he recovers sufficiently to impart useful instructions 
and utter touching death-bed platitudes. 

Many of Dickens’s youthful characters, around whose heads 
the halo of.a serene future appears to circle even in this life, 
die of consumption—at least that is the nearest approach to a 
diagnosis offered by the vague symptoms of their diseases. 
Certainly in Little Nell’s case no other conclusion can be drawn, 
and the same assurance may be give for Little Dombey’s de- 
parture. Dickens was a master of character delineation, and 
possessed a marvellous knowledge of the varied phases of hu- 
man nature, but his acquaintance with the symptomatology of 
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disease must have been limited, for it would be impossible 
to accurately classify the causes of the many deaths which oc- 
cur in his writings. As a contrast to the clear-cut description 
of typhoid fever in Arthur Pendennis, let us for a moment 
turn to the illness of Dick Swiveller in the Old Curiosity Shop, 
which bears many of the characteristic symptoms of the same 
disease. Dick had undergone considerable strain within a 
fortnight, and it working upon a system affected in no slight 
degree by the spirituous excitement of some years, proved a 
little too much for him.” This might explain an acute ex- 
acerbation of chronic inebriety, but what follows will not 
bear out this explanation. ‘‘That very night Mr. Richard 
was seized with an alarming illness, and in twenty-four hours 
was stricken with a raging fever,” followed by a_ period 
of unrest, then “fierce thirst,’ ‘‘eternal weariness,” ‘‘ wander- 
ings of his mind,” “ wasting and consuming inch by inch,” and 
finally came “a deep sleep, and he awoke with a sensation of 
most blissful rest.”” A description of that character would suf- 
fice for pneumonia, particularly when accompanied by the “ spir- 
ituous excitement ’”’ mentioned above; but-We learn from the 
Marchioness that he has been ill ‘‘three weeks to-morrow,” that 
the fever has abated, his mind is clear, and he is fed with that 
concentration of the hygienic wisdom of the ages—tea and 
toast. After that Mr. Richard’s appetite becomes “ perfectly 
ravenous,’ and he is permitted to indulge in “two oranges 
and a little jelly.” His convalescence is very slow, but we hear 
of no relapse such as should occur if oranges formed a part of 
his daily diet, and the disease proved to be typhoid. 

“ Brain fever,” an indefinite term indiscriminately applied to 
a large and varied number of symptoms supposed to form an 
integral portion of diseases within the cranial cavity, is a 
favorite combination with many writers of fiction. During the 
period of unconsciousness and delirium declarations of unknown 
passions, either of hate, of fear, or of love, have been made, 
and the incoherent expressions of the patient have in many 
cases cleared the stage, to use a theatrical phrase, for further 
action. So many complications may arise during this period 
when the mind alone is active, favorable to the hero and heroine, 
that it is a favorite resort for novelists when the mass of de- 
tail becomes too weighty for explanation. An example of this 
disease is found in the illness of Lewsome in Martin Chus- 
slewit. After the death of Anthony Chuzzlewit, caused, as 
Lewsome supposes, by drugs furnished by himself to Jonas, 
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he falls ill, and in the height of his delirium he furnishes to 
his attendant, Sairy Gamp, several clues which that talkative 
and ubiquitous individual makes good use of in a. subsequent 
chapter. The description of the sickness is rather vague, but 
apparently the author intended to delineate some disease such 
as meningitis. He evidently possessed an excellent constitu- 
tion to have coped successfully with the many agencies com- 
bined to retard his recovery. ‘“ Talk of constitooshun!” Mrs. 
Gamp observed. “A person’s constitooshun need be made of 
Bricks to stand it.” ‘“ He was so wasted that it seemed as if 
his bones would rattle when they moved him, His cheeks were 
sunken, and his eyes unnaturally large. He lay back in the 
easy chair like one more dead than living, and rolled his lan- 
guid eyes towards the door, when Mrs. Gamp appeared, as 
painfully as if their weight alone were burdensome to move.” 
This description of convalescence would accurately fit a large 
number of diseases, but if we take the sum total of the symp- 
toms in various chapters, we are led to the diagnosis of some 
acute affection of the brain, superinduced by the horror of his 
participation in the supposed murder of old Chuzzlewit. 

Dickens was evidently not particularly fond of the medical 
profession, and his caricatures of its members show a bitter- 
ness not apparent when dealing with other avocations. Excep- 
tions may be noted in favor of Allan Woodcourt, the some- 
what irascible Mr. Lasberne in Oldver Twist, and the mild 
and sympathetic Mr. Chillip, who had the honor of superin- 
tending the advent of David Copperfield, and who so meekly 
endured Betsey Trotwood’s wrath. His descriptions of va- 
rious diseases would have improved had there been some men-— 
tor near by to point out his inaccuracies. 

NEURASTHENIA IN GEORGE ELIOT. 

The domain of mental affections has been a favorite field 
for the novelist’s observations. Thus, George Eliot has given 
us a wonderful description of catalepsy in the great character 
of Silas Marner, true in detail, accuraie in finish, the whole 
drawn by a master-hand. No alienist could have described the 
comparatively rare affection with better effect. 

In Middlemarch she has produced, with equal attention to 
detail, a striking picture of delirium tremens in the illness and 
death of Raffles, and thought the case to be of sufficient 
interest to enter into some details as to its proper treatment 
in the hands of Dr. Lydgate. And once more, in 7he Lifted 
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Veil, the autobiographical sketch of an Englishman who, suf- 
fering from angina pectoris, commonly known as “ neuralgia of 
the heart,” in which the combined agonies of a hundred deaths 
are concentrated in a single seizure, and possessing the power 
of “second sight,” whatever that vague term means, is a revela- 
tion of the strength possessed by George Eliot in dealing with 
the marvellous. Incidentally, peritonitis and the efficacy of 
transfusion are dealt with. Of peritonitis she writes: “In this 
disease the mind often remains singularly clear to the last,” an 
assertion which is supported by medical authority. 

There is something charmingly attractive to the medical 
mind in the writings of George Eliot, aside from the masterful 
power she possessed in understanding and awakening the sen- 
sibilities that lie at the very root of our nature. Indeed, it is 
this power of entering into the heart—the sanctum sanctorum 
—of her characters that makes her so intensely interesting. 
Her delineations of physicians are exquisite, and at the same 
time accurate, as to the period she describes. In /anet’s Repen- 
tance she has given us as fine a piece of characterization in the 
persons of Mr. Pratt and Mr. Pilgrim—physicians of the old 
English school—as can be found in the whole range of litera- 
ture. “Pratt was middle-sized, insinuating, and silvery-voiced ; 
Pilgrim was tall, heavy, rough-mannered, and spluttering. 

Pratt elegantly referred all diseases to debility, and with a 
proper contempt for symptomatic treatment, went to the root 
of the matter with port wine and bark; Pilgrim was persuaded 
that the evil principle in the human system was plethora, and 
he made war against it with cupping, blistering, and cathartics. 

There was no very malignant rivalry between them; 
on the contrary, they had that sort of friendly contempt for 
each other which is always conducive to a good understanding 
between professional men. . . . The doctor’s estimate, even 
of a confiding patient, was apt to rise and fall with the entries 
in the day-book; and I have known Mr. Pilgrim discover the 
most unexpected virtues in a patient seized with a promising 
illness. . . . A good inflammation fired his enthusiasm, and a 
lingering dropsy dissolved him into charity.” Again, in the same 
novel there is presented, in Dempster’s illness, as well-written a 
description of delirium tremens, supervening upon a fracture of 
the leg, as can be found outside of a medical work. If the 
sickness had developed into pneumonia, as is frequently the 
case in those who are habitually addicted to liquor, after an in- 
jury of that character, the picture would have been complete. 
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THE WHITE BLIGHT. 


Novelists are rather chary of dealing with such a hackneyed 
and ubiquitous disease as consumption. The picturesque 
effects which may surround other diseases are here dissolved 
in the blank reality of its contagious character and prolonged 
suffering. There is certainly nothing attractive in viewing the 
thread of mortality unwinding itself in a series of hacking 
coughs and unconquered sweats. Yet one of our most dis- 
tinguished modern novelists, W. D. Howells, has given us in 
his latest work, Zhe Landlord of Lion Head's Inn, the history 
of a family all of whose members save one are afflicted with 
the “white blight.” So vivid is the description that we can 
almost hear the successive coughs issuing from the pulmonary 
tract of the afflicted, and on many pages the reader experi- 
ences an almost irrepressible irritation in his throat, producing 
a desire to join in the discordant sounds. To add to the. 
general air of depression, we are told that the family were in 
the habit of sitting in the parlor instead of the kitchen, from 
having it open so much for funerals. This is certainly the 
height of realism as regards disease in fiction! There are very 
few novelists who have the courage possessed by Mr. Howells 
in dealing so openly with such an unattractive phase of suffer- 
ing humanity, although Beatrice Haarden, in Ships that Pass in 
the Night, has presented us with several descriptions of the 
disease, not of so depressing a character. 

The indefiniteness of authors in offering a complication of 
symptoms without apparently describing a particular disease, is 
clearly shown by Hawthorne. The death of Dimmesdale, 
in The Scarlet Letter, is open to this objection. Poetically, we 
might venture to say that he died of a broken heart. The long 
years of restraint and repression, the constant feeling ever 
dominating his mind that he was acting a part, coupled with a 
temperament sensitive to an exalted degree, would be suffi- 
cient to develop in another acute melancholia, but to the last 
moment he retains his senses, and we are inclined to hold our 
diagnosis in reserve. In Cloverdale’s illness, in Mosses from 
an Old Manse, Hawthorne has been more definite. The sharp 
cold, the intense fever, a “ furnace in the head and heart,” the 
delirium, the limited length of the attack, “a fortnight,” and 
rapid convalescence, unmistakably point to pneumonia. “A 
doctor was sent for, who, being homceopathic, gave me as much 
medicine in the course of a fortnight as would have lain on 
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the point of a needle. The homceopathic gentleman was wise 
beyond his generation, and, with Hippocrates, found that nature 
alone terminates diseases and works a cure with a few simple 
medicines, and often enough with no medicine at all.” 

It would appear, from the numerous citations we have made 
from many authors, as if an acute inflammatory affection of the 
lungs, ¢. g.. pneumonia, was far in the forefront of favorite dis- 
eases. The ease with which it may be produced, the rapid on- 
set of the delirium permitting considerable latitude in dissipat- 
ing the various misunderstandings that may have arisen, the 
convalescence with its opportunities for delightful séte-a-tétes, 
the slight technical knowledge required, combine to make pneu- 
monia an attractive camping-ground. 

In Marion Crawford’s latest novel, A Rose of Yesterday, a 
striking description is given of the effects of fast living, with 
all that the term implies, and the superadded influence of opium 
when Henry Harmon had become Jd/asé¢ to other attractions. 
“Then had come, strange lapses of memory, disconnected 
speech, even hysterical tears, following senseless anger, and 
then he had ceased to recognize any one, and had almost 
killed one of the men who took care of him, so that it was 
necessary to take him to an asylum, struggling like a wild beast.” 
After a period, the exact length of which is not given, he is 
declared sane, and writes a coherent letter to his wife, begging 
forgiveness for the past and promising amends for the future. 
A week or so after writing the letter he dies, but his death 
is a mere incident in the history of the novel, and no details 
are given. The requirements of the story demand his death, 
but no information as to the manner of his departure is granted. 

The son of Henry Harmon is described as being intellectu- 
ally backward in his development, though physically all that 
a man should be. Evidently the lack of mental strength, the 
author would have us imply, is a result of the repeated blows 
which the father, in his “senseless anger,” poured forth upon 
the head of the son. But it would be undesirable and tedious 
to the general reader to follow out the successive stages of 
reasoning upon the author’s part that led him to this conclu- 
sion. The idea is rather a novel one to advance, and conspicu- 
ous for its originality, though we believe that the fact of a 
man’s entire moral nature being changed by an operation on 
the brain has been utilized in current fiction. 
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“SEEING THE EDITOR.” 


BY REV. FRANCIS B. DOHERTY. 


WHE torch of to-day’s civilization is the press. 

Little did the inventors of printing imagine 

what a great fire their little spark would kin- 

dle. Little did the protégé of the Archbishop 

§ of Mainz, John Gutenberg, as he perceived the 

first impression made from movable metal blocks, realize the 

impress that he had put upon the world’s future. Then a new 

power sprang into being, when public opinion moved on at 

the resistless stroke of that engine whose peaceful revolutions 
turn the world onward in its career of progress. 

The Church of Truth, ever ancient and ever new, is a wise 
householder, bringing forth old things and new, keeping apace 
with every age, and employing the means best suited to the 
needs of all times. ‘Time was,” says Montalembert, “ when, 
in the hands of the monk, the hoe was the timely implement 
of early European civilization.” ‘Time is now,” declares Fa- 
ther Hecker, “when the instrument is no longer the hoe but 
the press.” History, in a prank, has somewhat repeated itself, 
for the engine of our noontide civilization is still the hoe—the 
latest, compound, rotary Hoe printing-press. This is the hoe 
which clears the ground of error; but, like the combined en- 
gines of modern husbandry, the press is also a cultivator, which 
not only prepares the ground, but also sows the seed for the 
great Harvester which will follow. The sower goes forth to 
sow; and, in order to compete with the Jatest appliances and 
thus secure those best results, which alone are good enough, 
it is of course necessary to make the best use of the best 
means, materially as well as spiritually; and among the means 
the press is paramount. The church has recognized this, and 
printing has become an important factor in the work of the 
clergy. The old orders and the new congregations are pub- 
lishers, and now, instead of the slow transcribing of the patient 
monks, the white-winged messengers of truth are multiplied by 
the power press. Thus is the Dominican Rosary recited, the 
Jesuit Messenger sent abroad, and the Paulist publications 
scattered far and wide; while numerous instances of typogra- 
phical enterprise appear in the religious journals, under the 
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direction of the secular clergy and the laity. But a wider 
range of employment is possible in the more extended circula- 
tion of the secular press; and it is of this medium, the sole 
text-book of the masses, that this article would treat as a phase 
of the Apostolate of the Press. 

Father Hecker was once impressed by observing a coach- 
man upon the sidewalk reading a Sunday paper while his em- 
ployer worshipped within the church. How many of the masses 
get their religion of vice from the daily sheet as it recounts 
its litany of crime? How many others have not felt from an 
inspection of some of the lurid pages of what Jeffrey Roche 
keenly characterizes as “the new or rather nude journalism,” 
that much of the secular press has been given over to Satan, 
and that the torch of truth reeks of brimstone? Yet this murky 
light, which is the sole guide to many, may be employed to 
the extent of the good that is in it, may be purified also to 
the limit of our power if we realize that at all events, like a 
smoky lamp, the press will not improve from inattention. 

Archbishop Ireland, at the Catholic University a few years 
ago, advised the student priests to cultivate the press. He re- 
ferred particularly to the magazines and reviews, but the high light 
which shines in that rare atmosphere hardly reachés the multitude. 

Some years ago, at least, there stood forth in Boston an old 
landmark among ministers, the Rev. Cyrus Bartol, an amiable 
and venerable figure who remained at his post in the old West 
Church long after the .congregation had drifted away fashion- 
wards. By some of the unregenerate ones of his flock, Dr. 
Bartol was playfully known as “St. Cyrus the Vague,” but 
this was not on account of his once declaring: “I have still 
the largest congregation in the city, for my sermons appear in 
the morning papers.” 

The evident application of this remark may incite some one 
to declaim against ministers in general, and ministerial news- 
paper notoriety in particular; but it must be acknowledged 
that publicity is inseparable from the life of an active priest, 
and that, although relying as much as every one must upon 
the all-powerful operation of Grace, and while desiring for one’s 
self that. seclusion which brings tranquillity to the soul, yet 
the impelling needs of the people, and the command of our 
Lord to preach the Gospel to every creature, must urge him 
not to bury the coin in the napkin, nor to neglect the em- 
ployment of any good means to the end of bringing in the 
other sheep which are not of this fold. Neither is this end en- 
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tirely accomplished by co-operation with the religious press, 
the influence of which, though powerful, is necessarily restricted. 

In San Francisco there is the able Catholic journal aptly 
called Zhe Monitor. In hydraulic mining the pressure of an 
immense reservoir of water is concentrated, by a pipe of di- 
minishing diameter, into a powerful nozzle bearing this name. 
The monitor, in the hands of the miner, directs the giant stream 
against the mass of earth; the sand is carried down by the 
flood, while the fine particles of gold are caught in the riffles. 
So with the Monitor newspaper, in its recent campaign against 
intolerance. It tore into the mountain of bigotry towering 
threateningly against the church. It washed away the very 
earthy matter of which the mass was composed. It sent the 
old moss-covered boulders hurling down to their own destruc- 
tion, while the priests of the Coast know the number of. noise- 
less conversions, the grains of pure gold, which were gained 
in consequence to the church. All this was the glorious work 
of the editor of the Monitor, Rev. Peter C. Yorke, the young 
David of the Pacific; but David did not slay his tens-of-thou- 
sands until, in the open arena of public controversy, he com- 
manded the respectful attention of the entire people through 
the secular press. Then did Father Yorke become the power 
in the land that he is to-day. 

The priest should be a power among the entire people, by 
virtue of his office. Even non-Catholics recognize this, and re- 
gard a priest in the same light as militiamen do an officer in 
the regular army. In small towns and cities the pastor is the 
recognized leading citizen, if by a spirited advocacy of what 
should constitute the public, moral and spiritual good, he chooses 
to take the position, and his greatest opportunities come through 
the press. An energetic pastor in the South told me that he 
proposed to build up his little parish, if he had to convert the 
rest of the town in order to do so. 

“How do you stand among the non-Catholics?’’ I asked. 

“Splendidly!” he replied. ‘ The editors of both daily papers 
are personal friends of mine, and print all that I can give them.” 

The value of this position appeared on the occasion of the 
mission, when it seemed as if the entire population of the 
town was present. 

In fact, in missionary work among Catholics, as well as 
among non-Catholics, a prominent place must be given to the 
press notices and reports of the mission; and regularly a cere- 
mony, sometimes a solemn one, takes place—that of “ seeing 
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the editor.”” Easy indeed and pleasant is the visitation when 
the great man is introduced to the missionary as “ my friend.”’ 
He is always glad to get copy, and will promise as much space 
daily as is desired, stipulating solely that the same matter 
must not be given to ‘the other paper.” This necessitates 
as many aspects of the subject as there are papers, but the re- 
sults repay the labor. At first, one is modestly inclined to yield 
to the kind invitation to “just give him the points,” but, after 
reading the article, bristling with condemned propositions, a 
catalogue of nearly every theological note of error from merely 
“offensive to pious ears’’ down to downright heresy, one 
essays to write one’s own articles, thus escaping the old stereo- 
typed platitudes about “powerful and eloquent efforts,” and 
instead presenting the doctrine in its own simple strength, 
dignity, and beauty. One will not neglect to give the article 
an attractive title also, lest he should read with consternation, 
as a certain one has done, the subject of Purgatory headed 
the “ Half-Way House,” and defined to be the place where 
‘“‘an ‘esteemed contemporary’ (the rival editor) may expect to 
spend, in the future life, his summer vacations.” One will like- 
wise employ some careful and emphatic punctuation, or the 
article may look like the celebrated Life of Lord Timothy 
Dexter, with all the punctuation-marks in a heap together and 
all sense at sea. 

Sometimes these cautions are entirely unnecessary, and an 
encyclopedic surprise awaits one in most modest surroundings. 
I remember, once, in company with the pastor, calling upon 
the editor of a paper published in one of the busiest mining 
camps in Arizona. We wanted, primarily, to get some dodgers 
printed for the lectures to non-Catholics, and so entered the 
little hut on the side of a hill where, amidst the gloom, we 
could discern all the disorder of a well-regulated frontier 
“sanctum.” Stepping over a couple of dogs, and almost onto 
a primitive printing-press, the automatic-inking-attachment ap- 
peared, in the shape of a small boy, very black—but with ink, 
for the devil was not as black as he was painted. A glance 
about the apartment disclosed, among other furnishings, a mass 
of copy, transfixed to.the rude table with a bowie-knife. This 
feature was not in the real Western spirit, which is averse to 
such ostentatious display, and I was not surprised when the 
editor, upon whom I had called to compliment incidentally 
upon a leader denouncing prurient literature, proved to be an 
Eastern man, a graduate of the Springfield Republican, and one 
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who could write an editorial like the famous Sam Bowles him- 
self. He was a newspaper man out of pure love for his pro- 
fession; and if dropped upon the desert, with a font of type, 
I fancy that he would soon start “a journal of civilization” 
and circulate it upon the wind. 

That pastors are successfully cultivating the editor, is evinced 
again by the copy before me of a country newspaper, pub- 
lished in the diocese of Sacramento, which contains no less 
than three references to the work of the Catholic pastor, in- 
cluding a grateful acknowledgment of the receipt from him of 
a copy of Father Searle’s Plain Facts; and, also, the editor’s 
own touching comment upon the funeral of a convert. 

This event took place in an out-mission town, where there 
are no Catholics to mention, and, consequently, no church; so, 
in deference to the wishes of the friends of the deceased, and 
with the permission of the Right Rev. Bishop, the Catholic 
services were held in the Methodist church, the choir of which 
sang the beautiful Catholic: funeral music, while the congrega- 
tion, supplied with copies of the Mass Book for non-Catholics, 
responded to the English translation of the burial-service, re- 
cited by the priest. Picture to yourself these good Protestants 
answering the verse, “From the gate of hell,” with “Deliver 
her soul, O Lord.” V. “Eternal rest grant to her, O Lord.” 
Rk. “And let perpetual light shine upon her.” V. ‘“ May her 
soul, and all the souls of the faithful departed, through the 
mercy of God, rest in peace.” &. “Amen"—while the im- 
pressive service of the Old Church went on before them. “ Lex 
orandt lex credendi,” says the theologian, and, as prayer is a 
way as well as a test of belief, this zealous pastor of souls, in- 
stead of building a chapel, some day, may need to make a few 
alterations, merely, in the matter of altars, and to put a big 
gilt cross over the present congregation. 

So, in one way or another, the priest who cultivates the 
press gets at the people, and this without the sacrifice of 
aught which is sacred. Contact is necessary to overcome their 
prejudice, to win their confidence. The work is more than be- 
gun. The battle is well under way, and the great army of the 
church is moving upon her inveterate enemies, Ignorance and 
Error. As the majestic array of the great order of Melchisedec, 
the secular clergy, moves on in serried ranks, we skirmishers 
may soon stand aside, with hats in hand, cheering the charge, 
while we shout the signal message of victory, “ We have met 
the editor, and he is ours!” 
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ELIZA ALLEN STARR, POET, ARTIST, AND 
TEACHER OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


BY WALTER S. CLARKE. 


B OVERS of art and poetry in New York are not, 

perhaps, as well acquainted with Eliza Allen 

Starr and her work as denizens of the West 

and South. Chicago, which has been her home 

% for many years, is proud of her, and its people 

testify their pride and appreciation every week at her pictur- 

esque home, where ladies and gentlemen meet, during her lec- 

ture course, to drink in the streams of wisdom and culture that 

flow from her gifted intellect, with the accumulated freightage 
of a life blessed with lofty experiences. 

For the last nineteen years Miss Starr has lectured on 
Christian art in this city. A prolonged stay in Europe, com- 
menced in 1875, enabled her to study the great originals of 
the masters, and she brought back with her a large collection 
of good-sized photographs of these works, to which she has 
added every year fresh prints. These are displayed, during her 
yearly course of ten or twenty lectures, upon the walls of her 
lecture-room, and with these she illustrates the beauty of the 
masters. The photographs are large and clear, and enable the 
art student to study detail more readily than even the con- 
templation of the tall and often distant originals would. One 
can study the beautiful groups on Giotto’s Tower in this way, 
while the height of the actual tower in Florence would prevent 
so close and instructive an inspection. 

The personality and history of Miss Starr are full of in- 
terest. She was born in Deerfield, Mass., in 1824. Dr. Com- 
fort Starr, of Ashford, County Kent, England, the founder of 
the family, came to Cambridge, Mass., in 1634. A son of his, 
Rev. Comfort Starr, D.D., was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1647, and was one of the five original Fellows named 
in the college charter, dated May 10, 1650. 

On the maternal side, Miss Starr is descended from the 
“Allens of the Bars”—originally of Chelmford, Essex—who 
distinguished themselves in field and council during the colonial 
history of Deerfield from the time of King Philip’s war. 

The atmosphere of Deerfield was cultured, scholarly, and 
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artistic, and the old Deerfield Academy, where Miss Starr re- 
ceived her early education, was the representative of a society 
well read in literature, science, and art. George Fuller, in 
Deerfield, was a contemporary of hers, and Greenough and 
Henry K. Brown, and also Washington Allston, through her 
intimate knowledge of his sketches as well as his finished pic- 
tures, influenced and guided her early education in art. Be- 
sides this, she breathed an atmosphere elevated and inspired 
by Bryant, Dana, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and 
Lowell. Indeed, from her earliest girlhood she drank in an intel- 
lectual and artistic inspiration which prepared her for future work. 

Although born and bred in the Unitarian faith, a sermon 


by Theodore 
Hall, Boston, irf 
the foundations 
faith, and a sub- 
to Philadelphia, 
and was influ- 
fessor George 
University of 
relative of hers 


and also the re- Fe 
bishop Kenrick, | 


her towards Ca- 
result was, that 
Boston she was 
ceived into the 
by Bishop Fitz- 
made her First 


Parker, at Music 
1845, disturbed 
of her religious 
sequent visit 
when she met 
enced by Pro- 
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and a Catholic, 
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tended to urge 
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on her return to 
eventually __ re- 
Catholic Church 
patrick, and 
Communion on 


Christmas morn- Bere ing, 1854. 

Two years later she went to Chicago and began her life- 
work as a teacher and writer on art and artists. 

In the Chicago fire of 1871 Miss Starr lost a great many 
valuable art treasures in the destruction of her home. 

Another result of her visit to Rome and the principal cities 
of Italy, in 1875, was her beautiful book Pilgrims and Shrines. 
It was, however, not till 1877 that she began the course of 
lectures on Christian art with which her name and fame have 
become associated, and which have won hera place among her 
contemporaries as one of the most enthusiastic expounders and 
teachers of the beauties of Christian art. 

The object of this article is more particularly to emphasize 
the authority and position attained by Miss Starr in this line, 
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and to show what she is doing for the education of the people, in 
Christian art. A synopsis of her course of lectures, or rather a few 
words on her method of treatment, with occasional quotations, 
will be necessary. Her first lectures are on the Roman Catacombs. 

She calls the Roman Campagna, “that prairie with a story 
of more than 2,000 years.”” How interesting her description of 
the crypt under the Vatican Hill, where the remains of St. 
Peter were interred by devoted brethren, and of the spot on the 
Campagna called the ‘‘ Three Fountains,” from the fact of three 
fountains leaping forth, as the head of St. Paul is said to have 
leaped thrice as it fell from the axe of the pagan headsman! 
And how kind of Lucina, a woman of senatorial rank, to have 
given a spot in her vineyard where his companions buried the 
martyr—now the site of the basilica of St. Paul! Miss Starr 
says: “ Around the narrow bed of St. Paul, in the vineyard of 
Santa Lucina, the faithful gathered in their days of persecu- 
tion, sending out /ossors, as we now send out engineers; not, 
like us, to bring distant places nearer, but to elude the search 
of the persecutor.” 

“A drive along the famous Roman vias, or ways, in the 
first century of the Christian era, would have disclosed hand- 
some tombs, their entrances ornamented with pictures like 
those of Pompeii, but turned by Nero’s persecution into resting 
places for a patrician martyr like Agnes, an imperial Domitilla, 
a majestic Bibiana, a princely Cecilia, or a noble Sebastian, and 
heroic Lawrence, whose grandeur of faith had laughed at death 
and earned for them the wreaths of a sanctified immortality.” 

From Miss Starr’s lectures it seems indisputable that these 
Christian cemeteries grew from the germ of a family tomb, as 
the catacomb of St. Priscilla. The walls of this famous cata- 
comb are as an illuminated manuscript from which to learn the 
belief and practices of the first ages of Christianity. 

On leaving the scene of the catacombs, Miss Starr sums up 
her feeling in these beautiful words: 

“And as we stand a moment at the head of the long stair- 
way and cull a few rose-buds, even in January, from the bushes 
that overhang the opening, we look around us to realize, for 
the moment at least, that under this fair campagna, under these 
smiling vineyards, lie, in their narrow beds, an army of the 
living God, whose resting places, as Leo the Great so beautifully 
said: ‘Encircle the Eternal City with a halo of martyrdom.’” 

Another of Miss Starr’s most interesting lectures is ‘ The 
Likeness of our Lord.” 
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Miss Starr thinks it highly probable that one of the one 
hundred and twenty disciples of our Lord (possibly the gifted 
St. Luke) may have limned the Divine features. She states 
that Abgar Uscomo, King of Edessa, according to tradition, 
through a messenger, actually did procure a likeness. ‘“ And 
what need,” she asks, “is there for the captious to account un- 
authentic that likeness which Veronica of Jerusalem received 
upon the many-folded mantle which, in her sublime pity, she 
pressed upon the blood-stained countenance of the Saviour?” 

Miss Starr’s chain of evidence for a true and uniform like- 
ness of our Lord, as known and accepted by Christians from 
the first century down, is indissoluble and most convincing. It 
embraces proofs from the very walls of the. catacombs to the 
pictures of Christian artists of later centuries, representing our 
Lord, all of them, after the approved model. The wine-colored 
hair flowing off into curls on his shoulders, the pointed beard, 
the beautiful oval face, and the deep, tenderly sad blue eyes, 
that had so much effect upon Peter when our Lord looked at 
him—all these points are clearly established in all the pictures 
of our Lord. The picture said to have been sketched by St. 
Peter for friends, and the Edessa likeness, those traced to St. 
Luke, and the wonderful mosaics containing pictures of our 
Lord, even down to the figure of our Saviour in ‘“ The Last 
Supper ’’—all these are woven into a complete piece of evidence 
for an authorized and traditional likeness by Miss Starr’s treat- 
ment of this interesting topic. 

The late Bishop Ryan, of Buffalo, after hearing this lecture 
on the Holy Face, said to Miss Starr: “Not one link is lack- 
ing in your chain of testimony.” 

Her next step in the course of lectures is in a valuable pa- 
per on the Byzantine period, called the Decline of Art, in which 
Miss Starr bridges naturally and easily the lapse between the 
earliest ages of Christian art and its revival by Cimabue, Duc- 
cio, and Giotto, with others. For it was Duccio and others of 
the Siena school, and Cimabue and Giotto, of the Florentine 
school, who first broke away from the severe and formal treat- 
ment of the Byzantine period, and this under the all-powerful 
and inspiring influence upon life, morals, and especially art, 
caused by the heroic and holy life of St. Francis of Assisi. 

Giotto had been deeply fascinated by the life of St. Fran- 
cis; it impregnated his imagination and influenced all his work. 
His pictures of Holy Obedience, Holy Poverty, and Holy 
Chastity, painted on three arches over the tomb of St. Francis ; 
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his work at Padua, at Assisi, and especially in the Bardi Chapel 
in. Florence, are all fine specimens of his skill. 

But Miss Starr’s treatment of Giotto as an architect, in his 
design for the Campanile of the Cathedral of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, is a most fascinating example of her work. 

How beautifully she describes the details of this wonderful 
Tower in Florence! Listening to her glowing words, you see 
story rising upon story, each telling its own part of the history 
of the world in sculptured design or brilliant mosaic ; for Giotto 
was the painter guiding the hand of the sculptor, and in every 
premeditated cut of the chisel he saw and pointed out the 
effect in blended colors, blending and softened to the eye of 
future ages by distance and atmosphere. With its figures of 
patriarchs and prophets, its symbols of all learning, sciences 
and arts, and virtues, it may be called the alpha and omega of 
the history of man, natural and supernatural, cut in enduring 
stone. The Very Rev. Edward Sorin, late superior-general of 
the Order of the Holy Cross, of Notre Dame, Indiana, when 
this lecture on Giotto’s Tower was given there by Miss Starr, 
expressed its value to the world in his characteristic way: 

“T have passed. through Florence thirty-eight times and 
every time I visited Giotto’s: Tower, but until I heard this lec- 
ture I never knew anything about it.” 

From the dedication of his genius to sacred art by Giotto 
to the celestial and highly spiritualized art of Guido of Mu- 
gello, known to us as Fra Angelico, is but a natural step. As 
Miss Starr says, in the light of his great after-fame, “there is 
no one zow who would say, ‘ What a pity Fra Angelico became 
a monk!’” He and his brother entered the Dominican Order 
to save souls. As Miss Starr said once to the writer: “ Fra 
Angelico painted for nothing in the world but to save souls.” 
He thus painted with the spiritual touch of the seraph, his be- 
ings were as if translated to another plane of glorified humanity, 
to another degree in the order of grace. The walls of the 
cloister of San Marco, the superb Tabernacle, painted for the 
Guild of Joiners, the walls and ceiling of the Capella San Briz- 
zio, all attest the beautiful spiritual art and the gifted touch 
of the Angelican Friar.” 

From Fra Angelico, Miss Starr proceeds to tell the story of 
the “Three Rivals of the Year 1400’—Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, 
and Donatello. Ghiberti won the contest for the gate of the 
famous Baptistery ; Brunelleschi, after a profound study of the 
great Pantheon, planned the dome of the cathedral, which seems 
to rise before the very eyes of the listener as she goes on with 
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her description; and Donatello fills up the niches on Giotto’s 
Tower with figures hardly less grand than their resting place. 

In describing the beautiful details of Brunelleschi’s dome 
Miss Starr is very interesting. Oh! how well she has studied 
and shown to the people the grandeur and beauty of these fine 
cathedrals, has explained the symbolical meaning, the artistic 
trend, the blended and harmonious suggestiveness contained 
in Gothic arch, groined ceiling, or massiolated turret, in .niche 
rising over niche, and dome encircling dome! 

The works of architects and sculptors like these we are 
speaking of—the bronze of Ghiberti, the rare glass-work of 
Donatello, and the mingling in endless beauty of design of Bru- 
nelleschi’s stone and brick—might still be unappreciated by a 
preoccupied age but for interpreters like Miss Starr. 

How many of us wouid have thoroughly appreciated Turner 
but for a Ruskin? How many have gazed on Giotto’s Tower or 
Il Duomo and not understood them until interpreted by the 
gentle, spiritualized woman who has studied them with the 
breadth of a life’s culture and the purity of a mind refined by 
faith and prayer? ; 

Then the third rival, Donatello, so gentle, so sunny, so. lova- 
ble, is treated in a lecture; the beauty of his Magdalen and 
other statues, and his fine reliefs, she says, rivalling the Greek art 
in its fidelity to life, and surpassing it from having in addition 
the spiritual touch of the Christian artist. - 

After Luca della Robbia, of a great Florentine family, is 
treated. Ghiberti trained him. His .bas-reliefs, his groups for 
the grand organ, his panels on Giotto’s Tower, are all instinct 
with life and motion. And his. magnificently designed great 
bronze door leading into the sacristy of Santa Maria del Fiore 
—what a superb piece of work! 

Next come the two great masters, Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phael. Michael Angelo is efficiently treated from his first work, 
the “ Pieta,” in St. Peter’s Basilica, to his famous “ Last Judg- 
ment,” in the Sistine Chapel; while Raphael is portrayed from 
the very earliest artistic influences at Urbino, under the gui- 
dance of his father, Giovanni Sanzio, all through his famous 
Florentine work, to the frescoes, putting the climax to his fame, 
in the Camera della Segnatura of the Vatican, and, as Miss 
Starr regards it, “the inspired Sistine Madonna at Dresden.” 

Then the course brings us to a study of modern artists who are 
pervaded by the Christian spirit—to Overbeck and Millet, and the 
school of great German artists, almost unknown in this country 
but for the series of artistic Diisseldorf prints recently issued. 
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Following next comes the Beuron school of art, thoroughly 
treated by Miss Starr, which found its full blossoming at Monte 
Casino and a fitting commemoration in the celebration of the 
fourteenth anniversary of the Benedictine Order. 

Finally she treats, with a sisterly hand, the American ideal 
school of art, represented by Washington Allston, William 
Story; W. K. Brown, the famous sculptor whose work. New- 
Yorkers daily gaze on with admiration; George Fuller, who 
drew a fine crayon of Miss Starr when she was a maiden of 
twenty summers only, now in Miss Starr’s home in Chicago; 
Harriet G. Hosmer, still using her gifted hand and mind in 
sculpture, besides Sarah Freeman Clark, and others. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that Miss Starr’s course 
contains eighty lectures and is most efficient and exhaustive, 
covering the whole history of Christian art. 

It is in vain to exclude from the mind the importance and 
beauty of the Christian art heritage, as it is the most precious 
possession of civilization extant. 

Imbued with deep knowledge of it from the first century to 
the present, with enthusiastic love of it and veneration for its 
spiritual lessons, learned in the motives of sanctity that inspired 
the brush and guided the chisel of Christian artists, devoting 
her life to research. for new materials, Miss Starr is pre- 
eminently a teacher, an expounder and interpreter of the 
masters, whose authority cannot be questioned nor position 
assailed. In addition, her beautiful lyrics, and especially her 
well-known works, Pilgrims and Shrines and The Three Keys, 
have already found a high place in contemporary literature. 
We cannot help saying that all through her lectures is noted 
the charm of treatment, the inspiration of the subject, caught 
and mirrored in her own person to the audience itself. Listen- 
ing to her lecture on Giotto’s Tower, one is riveted by the 
deep, spiritual magnetism of her countenance, the kindling of 
her eyes over the beauty of the subject, and becomes in his 
turn aglow with the exalted spirit of the lecturer. 

It is said night-belated pedestrians, passing her residence in 
the wee small hours, have seen the steady glow of the night- 
lamp in her studio, as she continued far into the morning the 
researches on her beloved theme. 

She is yet vigorous in her voice and gesture, and her face 
shows only the deepening lines of thought and meditation, and 
as the years come and go, they seem to add only mellowing 
touches to a career which has long since attained full ripeness. 
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THE FRIBOURG CONGRESS. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. PACE, D.D., Ph.D., 
Catholic University of America. 


HE Fourth International Congress of Catholic 

Scientists was held. at Fribourg, Switzerland, 

during the week August 15-21. Three years 

had elapsed since the third congress, and the 

interval had been devoted to earnest prepara- 

tion by the Central Committee. Still, with memories of Paris 

and Brussels in mind, one could not be blamed for taking 

thought as to the prospects in a town which boasts a popula- 

tion of fourteen thousand. These or similar reflections may 

have hastened the arrival of many who sought knowledge in 

comfort; at all events, the little city was in a bustle of wel- 

come when I reached it, August 13. Early and late the Bureau 

was thronged with visitors in quest of information, but so well 

had the arrangements been made that every new-comer was 

speedily provided with lodgings, cards of admission, and official 

programmes. One had then ample time to make acquaintance 

with the environment. A pleasant task, for, in spite of all the 

vicissitudes that mark .its political history, Fribourg has retained 

its traditional hospitality. It was Maitre Lescarbot, the chroni- 
cles say, who wrote of the Fribourgeoises in 1620: 


“Et comme le parler du Suisse et du Francais 
Leur est familier, elles prennent le choix 
Au son du violon, de suivre la cadence 
Tantét de l’Allemand, tantét de notre France.” 


Light-heartedness is still a characteristic of the people; but 
on this particular occasion the two familiar languages were 
constantly crossed by strange accents from every country of 
Europe, whereat the home-folk shook their heads dubiously, 
while the visitors strolled on through the narrow up-and-down 
streets out across the great suspension bridge to the neighbor- 
ing heights, whence the view sweeps.from Fribourg and its 
setting of green hills, threaded by the greener Sarine, to the 
snowy peaks of the Oberland. 

Some of the changes wrought by time have bettered the 
town. It is no longer as Cornelius Agrippa described it in 
1534, “altogether lacking in scientific culture.” As the site of 
a flourishing university, it has become the centre of Catholic 
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activity in Switzerland ; and when, on this account, it was chosen 
for the Congress of 1897, Dr. Sturm, the rector of the univer- 
sity, courageously undertook the work of organization. His 
success in educational lines inspired him with confidence. The 
growth of the university has been rapid. Though six older in- 
stitutions were already in the field, the Swiss Catholics gave 
Fribourg their loyal support. The students who come up from 
the colleges have received a thorough training; and as the 
university can be reached in a few hours from any part of the 
country, distance is no hindrance. Other lands also have con- 
tributed their quota of students, so that now the attendance 
has reached a respectable figure. The catalogue for the spring 
term, or Sommersemester, of this year places the total at 348, 
of whom 301 are matriculated. Switzerland has 127 on the 
register, and the remaining 174 are foreigners, who come chiefly 
from Germany. Instruction is given by 63 teachers of various 
academic grades—professors, docents, and assistants. The pro- 
portion, which lovers of long division may determine, is not 
immeasurably far from that which exists in our own Catholic 
University, with 157 students and 29 instructors. 

The term had closed at Fribourg before the Congress as- 
sembled, and the lecture-halls were thrown open to a larger 
class of older students. The university thus became the centre 
of attraction, and its professors spared no pains in securing 
the convenience of their guests. The daily schedule included 
sessions for each division of the Congress, public sessions in 
which matters of general interest were discussed, and social 
events which brought the members together informally... 


The report submitted at the first public session by the Sec- 
retary, Monsignor Kirsch, showed a total membership of 2,600, 
of whom nearly 700 were present and followed the proceedings. 
Making due allowance for corrections that may appear in 
the Compte Rendu, we cannot say that there has been a de- 
cided gain during the ‘past three years. It was gratifying, how- 
ever, to note a larger representation from English-speaking 
countries than at any previous congress. America was repre- 
sented by Professors: Grannan, Hyvernat, Pace, De Saussure, 
and Shahan,. of the Catholic University ; Dr. Zahm, Procurator- 
General of the Holy Cross Congregation, and Monsignor 
O'Connell, formerly: rector of the American, College in Rome. 
The deputation fromthe British Isles was more numerous, and 
included professors from various institutions of learning. 

In another respect, and that of prime importance, the pro- 
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gress was encouraging. At Fribourg 302 papers were pre- 
sented as against 170 at Brussels. The obvious inference is 
that active participation in the work is growing, and that many 
who formerly were content to appear merely as subscribers or 
listeners had been stimulated to scientific effort. 

This result alone amply justifies the movement ; its full sig- 
nificance appears when we consider the character of the gather- 
ing, which was, in many senses, cosmopolitan. Prelates of the 
church, leaders in state affairs,and men who stand high in the 
scientific world represented the three great influences by which 
human thought and human action are moulded. Their pres- 
ence and co-operation was a new proof of the old truth that rule, 
to be successful, must count upon intelligence and knowledge. 

It was indeed hopeful and inspiring to see men from all 
parts of the civilized world united in the one purpose of learn- 
ing and declaring the truth. Before a clear perception of the 
highest interests of religion, and of the relations which subsist 
between Catholic doctrine and progressive science, prejudice 
and national /dola Specus vanish as mists. On the map of such 
a congress no frontiers are drawn save those that divide truth 
from error. And the only passport required is intelligence 
sealed by broad sympathy. 

In this frame of mind, also, the genuine savant widens out 
his scientific interest beyond the limits of his specialty. He is 
brought for the time into contact with other lines of thought 
and into warmer appreciation of other thinkers. At Fribourg 
exceptional opportunities were offered to those who desired in- 
formation concerning the latest developments in all departments 
of knowledge. Ten “sections” barely sufficed for the wide 
range of subjects assigned in the official list as follows: Reli- 
gious Sciences, 28; Biblical, 30; Philosophical, 51; Economic 
and Social, 41; Historical, 54; Philological, 24; Mathematical 
and Physical, 30; Biological and Medical, 9; Anthropological, 
16; Archeological, 19. The distribution is by no means even, 
and it is particularly to be regretted that so few papers dealt 
with the biological problems which occupy a central position in 
both the scientific and the philosophic discussions of our day. 
It is, however, worthy of note that Philosophy and History 
were in the lead, and it is doubtless more than a coincidence 
that these two branches have been specially favored by the 
fostering care of Leo XIII. Their influence, in fact, was felt 
in nearly all the sections, and if any method of treatment pre- 
dominated it was the historical. This does not, of course, im- 
ply that the Congress shirked actual questions or set its ban 
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upon living issues. On the contrary, the most enthusiastic au- 
diences were to be found wherever, in any section, these topics 
came up for discussion. The general conviction seemed to be 
that it is advisable to look facts in the face, and that it is 
just as well to help on truth by helping on science. 


The long list of papers was in one way a drawback. One 
could not be present in all the sections, and it was difficult to 
make a choice. The next Congress might facilitate matters by 
preparing abstracts that would show the drift and gist of each 
paper, or at least the point of view from which each subject 
is handled. This plan, also, would put more life into the dis- 
cussions than they.can possibly have when they depend on the 
spur of the moment. Besides the economy of time, one’s nerves 
would be spared the trouble of listening to well-meant remarks 
that are occasionally extra formam and extra rem. 

As a full account of the proceedings will be published in 
due course, there is no need of anticipating by going into de- 
tails. After all, what chiefly concerns us is the tone of the 
Congress and not the individual notes—except, perhaps, the 
key-note. This was frankly struck by the Coadjutor Bishop of 
Cologne, when he claimed for Catholic scientists ‘‘freedom in 
scientific research, freedom to lift questions of every sort out 
of the ruts and sift them, yet along with this freedom proper 
respect for the authority of the church, which is no hindrance, 
but rather a safeguard, to liberty.” Weighty as they are, these 
words will surprise those only who imagine that the church 
blocks the way to investigation, or that she is best served by 
the blockers. Let us hope that the plain statement of Mon- 
signor Schmitz will silence such misrepresentations by showing 
to those who are outside of the church what her real attitude 
is and what the duties of Catholics are in respect to the use 
of their intelligence. That he was literally understood no one 
could doubt who attended the Congress. Every subject on the 
list was freely discussed and divergence of opinion was rather 
expected. But asa rule each disputant or critic seemed to take 
for granted that the thinker whom he opposed was quite as 
anxious as himself to uphold the integrity of Catholic belief. 
Some even ventured the remark that a man.who looks at all 
sides of a question and thinks for himself, as St. Thomas did, 
is not so easily trapped by error in disguise. 


There is a popular belief on this side of the Atlantic that 


America leads the world, and it is, in large measure, correct. 
Our free institutions give a scope to individual effort that else- 
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where is hedged about with restrictions. In all that depends 
upon mechanical inventions, or quickens the transaction of busi- 
ness, or ministers to comfort, we can certainly teach the Old 
World some lessons. Likewise, in a higher sphere, the work 
of our scholars commands and receives acknowledgment abroad. 
But we would not be Americans, in the best sense of the term, 
if we failed to give credit to the intellectual achievements of 
Europe. Complain as we may about their slowness in some 
things, we cannot deny their scientific advance. 

The form of government does not affect this progress. It 
is as vigorous in imperial Germany as in republican France, in 
Catholic Belgium as in Protestant England. Its chief sources 
are the universities, which cultivate science as much for the 
sake of science as for the purpose of practical application ; 
and the temper of the universities goes far towards shaping 
public opinion. Hence even in countries whose political régzme 
is more stringent than ours, there is a tolerance for advanced 
thought and personal views—a scientific freedom which obviates 
such difficulties as have recently furnished food for comment 
in the circle of American universities. It may be that we 
have yet somewhat to learn. 

At Fribourg the leading spirits were naturally university 
professors. Many of them came from countries where the action 
of the church is unfortunately hampered, and to such men the 
freedom which the church enjoys in America was matter for envy. 


Clearer notions as to our condition were furnished by Mon- 
signor O’Connell’s lucid exposition of “A New Idéa in the 
Life of Father Hecker.” The Founder of the Congregation of 
St. Paul belonged to the class of men whose works live after 
them; and his works have been made known to the world 
through his biography and its French translation. In devel- 
oping this “new idea,” Monsignor O’Connell laid particular 
stress on the contrast between the spirit of pagan Rome and 
that of the American Constitution, as regards the source and 
character of human rights and human authority. Under 
Czsar man as man had no rights, and such as the state granted 
him in his character of citizen were by no means sacred. 
According to our Constitution, all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, and among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. In pagan Rome the em- 
peror was not only above all law; it was his will that made law. 
[In America no man is superior to the law; for above all indi- 
viduals and all changes of officials, the majesty of law is supreme. 
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Theoretically, the relations between church and State. in 
this country are not altogether perfect, but practically the 
church is untrammelled in the exercise of her rights. Had 
the founders of our government established a state church, it 
would have been that of the majority. All things considered, 
the church. seems to thrive at least as well in the United 
States as in any other country. 

Such views influenced the life of Father Hecker and were 
the secret of his success. He was filled with that loyal devo- 
tion which Catholics in America bear to the principles on 
which their government is founded, and the conviction that 
these principles afford Catholics favorable opportunities for 
promoting the glory of God, the growth of the Church, and 
the salvation of souls in America. 


Looking over the work of the Congress and its various 
features, one may ask, What, then, is the main utility of such 
gatherings? So far as communicating the outcome of research 
is concerned, special congresses serve the purpose. And even 
as regards the matters discussed at Fribourg, more definite in- 
formation can be gotten from the printed papers. When all 
this and more has been said, it seems to me that one great 
benefit remains which can be procured by no other means. 
Catholic thinkers are scattered throughout the world, each 
doing his share in the cause of science and religion. In their 
isolation they are not aware of their strength—they act with- 
out co-operating. To unite these forces, to instil into each 
mind the consciousness of that union and thereby to infuse 
new vigor into their individual efforts—such, I take it, is the 
chief result of these triennial assemblies. There can be no 
doubt that the men who were at Fribourg went away with a 
better appreciation of their opportunities and with a firmer 
resolution to profit by them. 

Predictions in such cases are unseemly; but one may con- 
fidently hope that the Congress at Munich in 1900 will be 
even richer in results. It is certainly desirable that America 
should have a larger representation. With the present trend of 
thought in Europe, it is not hard to correct the false impres- 
sions that are circulated in regard to our national institutions. 
And with the further development of our educational system, 
it will be easy to show our transatlantic friends that we have 
heeded the words of Leo XIII.: Antetre decet Catholicos 
homines, non subseqgut. 





WE have a book on the Beauties and Antigut- 
ties of Ireland* by Mr. T. O. Russell, who has made 
his mark as a writer of fiction. The frontispiece 
is a view of the ruins of Cong, that monastery in 
which Roderick O’Conor, the last Ard Righ, or 

King Paramount, of Ireland closed the troubles of life and 
reign; and turning to the chapter which describes it, we have 
some interesting bits of history. The abbey, whose ruins we 
have in the picture, is not the establishment of St. Fechin, 
which may have been like the others of the sixth century— 
a few stone churches surrounded by wooden cells for monks 
and scholars, great wooden halls, refectories, and chapter-house 
for general purposes—but it must have been, judging from the 
remains, one of the most beautiful specimens of the transition 
Gothic of the twelfth century to be found in Western Europe. 
It was completed under the father of Roderick, in the year 
1128, and, as we have said, Roderick himself ended his days 
there. Mr. Russell takes Moore’s view of the qualities of the 
unhappy monarch, but Thomas Moore was an impulsive, not a 
philosophical historian, and we question his ability to gauge 
the difficulties that environed him. From this book persons of 
Irish descent may learn something of the land of their fathers, 
and the degree of their civilization as ‘stone and metal work 
will reveal them. It has been observed with truth that no- 
where else is there found such a perfect fitting of antiquities 
to scenery, as though those ingrained artists were inspired at 
their work of building by the character of the scenery. Imag- 
ination expanded or revelled, became weird or awful in connec- 
tion with the sky, the woods and mountains, the plains, lakes, 
or stretches of moorland desert, so as to become under*‘the 
plastic genius of those Celts an interpreter of nature in her 
moods. It was poetry expressing itself in the arch, the window, 
the involutions of carving infinitely various. Mr. Russell has 
performed his work well. 
* London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
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Dr. E. W. Gilliam in Thomas Ruffin® offers a view of 
Southern society before the war for the truth of which his 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons vouches. The story is an interest- 
ing one, well worked out, and the characters life-like. There 
is a good deal of clever comedy in the scene between the 
negroes of the plantation and their master; and if we accept 
it as an accurate picture, Sambo must have been a pleasant 
creature before liberty and Northern refinement made him fit 
for a short time to say his prayers and the nearest tree. 
But this is not all that may be said of the book; the struggles 
of Thomas Ruffin, after the ruin of his father through foolish 
trust in a bank owned by friends, are very skilfully presented 
as a formative influence on his character. The Peales are good 
specimens of Quakers, reminding one of the portraiture of 
English Quakers in the last century of which we hearso much, 
and more like the rest of the world than were these in their 
anxiety to bend to everybody, while at the same time doing 
what they could to escape intercourse, except that of their own 
sect. They are honest people, those Peales, whereas Quakers 
on the other side of the Atlantic used to be considered some- 


what wily. There is an Irish street-ballad of the time which 
puts their honesty in a questionable light: 


“My father was a Quaker, 
Although an honest man.” 


The reader ought to make the acquaintance of Dr. Gilliam’s 
Quakers, for all that. 


Patrins,+ by Louise Imogen Guiney. Miss Guiney is the 
most fascinating of Bohemians, because her wild world is in 
the fancy, She lives in it with great zest, but with sound re- 
gard for the other worlds, viz., the one ca]led county society, 
that old-fashioned, immensely respectable, and somewhat good- 
natured institution, and that known as London plutocratic 
society, which is rather “rapid,” mixed, entertaining, and ill- 
natured, but bowed down to collections of diamonds and crush 
hats, Jews and chartered compaay men. She leads us away 
out of the beaten tracks; the leaves she drops to guide those 
who come after are the Patrins—each one glittering with dia- 
monds as if the dew were made for ever radiant by the sun 
instead of taken up by his hot kiss. They are various as the 
shades of green in woodland undergrowth and brake; there are 
browns too, and the red leaves of the early fall. 


* Baltimore : The Friedenwald Company. + Boston ; Copeland & Day. 
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Diving into the volume, we have caught a thing of beauty 
impossible to be described. She calls it “An Open Letter to 
the Moon”; and writing to the mgon as a lover, she is all 
sighs, all raptures, all vows, all jeaiousies—wayward herself as 
the object of her idolatry, but charming in every mood. We 
are more pleased with her jealousy of the “Man in the Moon” 
than with anything since that wanderer Odysseus so sold Poly- 
pheme. We do not care what any one says, the jealousy of 
this sweetest lunatic is unsurpassable for airy grace and fun. 
It must be hard to see in possession of the premises, as if he 
had a right to lean on the window-sill and look down to earth, 
that Falstaffian, Toby Belchian person, and this trial is not 
diminished by the thought that the lady is Diana. For Diana 
has seen a good deal of badness in her time, so she may not 
be quite so innocent as she looks. Smooth water runs pro- 
verbially deep. We dismiss her and her translated lover—we 
mean translated in the sense ‘Oh, Bottom, how thou art trans- 
lated!”—to the reader. They are too much for us, we cannot 
support the burden of so much pleasure at hearing the divine 
rant of the translated one; and how worthy of it is the 


‘‘Orbed maiden, with white fire laden,” 
the 
“Goddess excellently bright ” ; 


the charmer at whose looking in 


‘““The oldest shade midst oldest trees 
Feels palpitations.” 


There is a leaf of the autumn on which she has _ inscribed 
the cabalistic formula, “On Teaching One’s Grandmother how 
to Suck Eggs.” How old she is, in writing her experiences 
on this red leaf! She is, too, as sceptical as an agnostic; for 
who except herself or an agnostic would decide upon the question 
as to the priority between the bird and the egg? One must take 
Mr. Herbert Spencer as an authority, since we know he stood 
at the cradle of heterogeneous homogeneity, and she claims to 
know all about it, doubtless because some spirit has led her 
along the stony road of the struggling ages, as well as to woods 
and lakes and mountains where the beauty of the earth is 
seated, and up to the interstellar spaces round. which, like 
snow-flakes in the infinite, fall the myriad stars. 

She has a dialogue on that clever cynic Charles II., in which 
she makes out Old Rowley not to be a bad sort by any means. 
It is excellent for its humor, appreciation of facts, shrewdness 
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and courageous disregard for Whig stupidities. We have sel- 
dom seen a dialogue as well brought out; not a bit of labor 
about it. And when we, say this, she has accomplished what 
few have done to make the old-fashioned didactic vehicle, a 
conversation, natural, easy, and well-informed, as if one sat 
with Alcibiades when no ambition moved him, or with Byron 
when the cruel demon of egotism was for a moment charmed, 
and the freshness and fun and buoyancy, the strength and rich- 
ness and grace of his noble but perverted disposition poured 
themselves out without restraint. 


A Woman of Moods,* by Mrs. Charlton Anne (Ellam Fen- 
wicke-Allan), is a set of scenes through which the principal 
character moves. She says she does not write in the ortho- 
dox style; by which, we suppose, she means there is nothing 
of a plot, according to the rule prevailing at present in that 
class of composition. We can, at least, say that if her aim 
was to draw pictures of life connected with the fortunes of a 
particular character, Valeria Sabestri, she has succeeded in giv- 
ing an interesting book. She has made one beautiful and 
noble person in Clare, a young woman externally placid, al- 
most colorless apparently, but with force of will under her 
gentleness and equal to the demand of a great sacrifice at the 
call of an enlightened conscience. Valeria, who may be re- 
garded as the heroine, is considered by the writer “a rare type, 
perhaps owing to her English-Italian parentage.” She is in 
reality a well-bred, clever woman, impulsive enough perhaps, 
but capable of taking advantage, for her own settlement in life, 
of the self-sacrifice of Clare. 

There is a good bit of satire in an opinion expressed by 
Hope Dorrien to Valeria at the pleasant country house in 
which Valeria—that is, Mrs. Villiers, for she is married to a 
considerable squire, Ambrose Villiers—dispenses hospitality as 
one of the powers in county society. Hope Dorrien is a 
“young authoress” whose books are criticised unfavorably by 
the goody-goody people; and she takes up the theme in this 
way: “It has been my study lately watching and finding out 
about these less well-bred women, who outwardly have such 
spotless characters, and who take it upon themselves to censure 
their better-born sisters and my books! I have discovered that 
in the majority of cases they are just as bad as their more 
aristocratic sisters, only they do not break that commandment 
which forbids them to be found out.” 


* London : Burns & Oates; New York: Benziger Bros. 
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There are some passages of tragic interest, but we prefer 
the brighter ones, such as when Madame Sabestri, Valeria’s 
mother, performs the operation she describes as “pulling a 
lady’s leg.” The lady was an Anglican, rather ignorant, pre- 
tentious, and under-bred notwithstanding the handle to her 
name, for she isa Lady Maud, and Madame, who is a Catholic, 
“roasts her’? with the softest voice and most exquisite manners. 
We like the Madame; she is a bit odd, but always a thorough 
lady. The book is very pleasant reading. 


Barbara Blomberg,* by Georg Ebers, translated from the Ger- 
man by Mary J. Safford. This is an historical romance of the 
reign of Charles V. by Georg Ebers, a man whose historical 
costume can always be relied upon, and it is translated by a judi- 
cious use of the language of the time which evinces an acquain- 
tance with Elizabethan literature beyond the common. We, 
however, think the work marred by misrepresentation of the tone 
of Catholic thought concerning purity of life in a way that 
must be inexcusable in one who understands so much of the 
enthusiasm of the Catholic mind in obedience to the claims of 
duty. He has taken his estimate of Catholic morality from 
Goethe, forgetting that the creator of “Faust” is more cynical 
even than the author of “ Don Juan.” The gross scenes of the 
latter work are not its main evil, shameless though they are, 
but it is the disposition which Byron manifests to kill in him- 
self, the moment he discovers it, every generous and virtuous 
sentiment and impulse. In “Faust” the problem seems to be 
the hopelessness of resistance to the powers, whatever they 
are, that beset conscientious life apart from the exercise. of 
the intellectual faculties. It is a hideous philosophy, bearing 
fruit in the political and social fires that are active in Germany 
under the crust of a militarism whose end is rapidly approach- 
ing. The order that. reigns there is that of Rome before the 
revolt of pretorians. When the socialists and anarchists invade 
the camp, as they will do hand-in-hand, the empire of blood 
and iron will pass like a vision of the night, or rather Europe 
will be relieved from the nightmare that now oppresses it... Men 
like Ebers are so tainted with the idea that religion is only 
a sort of police, they are so convinced that morality has no 
higher sanction than that of social utility, and that even reli- 
gion itself is only an expression of social order, that they poison 
minds more effectually than the grosser panders to depraved 


* New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
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taste can do it. The very foulness of the latter may act as an 
antidote in the case of fairly healthy minds. We hope we 
shall see no more of such German estimates of Catholic purity 
for the future, no more than we shall be subjected to the in- 
fluence of German manners and German absolutism. 

Memoirs of the Crimea,* by Sister Mary Aloysius, is a nar- 
rative of the services rendered by the Sisters of Mercy to the 
sick and wounded soldiers during the Crimean War. Two of 
the nuns sleep on the heights of Balaklava; the writer of the 
little book before us is the sole survivor of the band that went 
out from Ireland. She is now a very aged woman, but not- 
withstanding the infirmities of age, she has yielded to the soli- 
citations of friends and given her experiences in hospital nurs- 
ing and ministrations to the wounded during a campaign in 
which great battles were fought, and which was marked by ex- 
ceptional sickness and loss of life, owing to the incompetency 
and corruption of the British commissariat. Sister Aloysius, 
in her gentle and graphic picture of the work done by the 
sisters, makes no reference to the disgraceful system, or want 
of system, which caused such havoc among the troops; but we 
are bound to refer to it, bound also to refer to the convenient 
policy which applied for the services of the nuns and the thank- 
less bigotry that afterwards ignored them. However, we are 
delighted to say that her Majesty the Queen has been pleased 
to confer the Red Cross on Sister Mary Aloysius, and that too 
without requiring her to travel all the way from the Convent of 
Mercy, Gort, County Galway, to Windsor to receive it. Most 
touching indeed is this recognition after forty years. Most 
gracious is the consideration that sent the Red Cross when it 
was quite impossible Sister Mary Aloysius could travel to re- 
ceive it. A journey from Gort to Dublin even, much less to 
London and Windsor, would tax the strength of a man in the 
prime of life. All is well that ends well. 

This volume is very interesting indeed; and not the least 
interesting impression is that forced upon one by the uncon- 
scious testimony to Protestant prejudice and ignorance it dis- 
plays. It may be, however, that special knowledge enables us 
not merely to read between but below the lines. But this we 
can say, all that we know from the time and since, Dr. Man- 
ning, afterwards the great cardinal, predicted to the sisters in 
his beautiful letter. He prepared them for much of what they 
would have to bear, but even his sagacity could not foresee 


* New York : Benziger Brothers. 
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the contrast in treatment given to Miss Florence Nightingale 
and the incessant praise lavished upon her, and the contempt 
shown or grudging acknowledgment yielded to the nuns at the 
time, and the dead silence in regard to their servicessince, un- 
til the other day. 


First Lessons in Our Country's History* comes before us as 
a revised edition. The compiler is Mr. William Swinton, the 
“author of School (sic) History of the United States, Outlines of 
the World's History, History of the Army of the Potomac.” The 
book was suggested by “the extension of the study of United 
States history into the lower .grades of our schools.” The 
labor of compiling a history for the use of the very young, if 
conscientiously pursued, is no slight one. Matters of fact must 
be stated in a way to catch the attention, judgments upon them 
must be candid as well as sound. We cannot quite approve of 
his treatment of the period before the Revolutionary War, but 
we think, with the exception of a gratuitously offensive estimate 
of the character of the unfortunate James II., he has shown, upon 
the whole, a desire to be impartial, but has not quite succeeded. 
The reference to religious liberty in Maryland before it was 
dreamt of anywhere else is cold. Of course we could hardly 
expect the views on the conflicts between the early settlers and 
the Indians would be quite just. Unconsciously men think that 
savage races have no rights against civilized spoilers ; they would 
deny that they think so, but the notion is an unconscious pre- 
mise governing their views. The illustrations throughout the 
little work are helpful. 


Marion J. Brunowe’s daintily bound érochure, A Famous Con- 
vent School, published by the Meany Co., New York, has escaped 
our previous mention. It is impossible within the necessary 
limitations of the history of such an institution to do more 
than shadow forth the spirit which has endeared Mount St. 
Vincent to so many noble women of our day. But we are glad 
to know that the merest summary of names and events which 
cluster around this foundation will, by that subtle law of asso- 
ciation which is even more powerful for good than for evil, 
bring a breath of mental and moral fresh air into the crowded 
lives of many who owe to the teaching there received the pur- 
pose and the hope, the “faith in something and enthusiasm for 
something,” which has made them “worth looking at.” 

* New York: American Book Company. 
VOL, LXVI.— 18 
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I.—THE EUCHARISTIC CHRIST. 

The Eucharistic Christ,* by Rev. A. Tesniére, priest of the 
Congregation of the Blessed Sacrament, has been admirably 
translated by Mrs. Anne R. Bennett-Gladstone. It is impossi 
ble to praise too highly this work, in which we have a history 
of the foundation and progress of the congregation of priests 
formed by Father Eymard for diffusing and maintaining an 
intelligent devotion to this sublime mystery. As one would 
expect, the advancement of the society in the thirty years 
since it was founded is marvellous. There are two branches 
in the institute, the Confraternity of Priest-Adorers and the 
Aggregation of Lay-Adorers. The first have the duty of spend- 
ing at least an hour weekly in adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament, that they may draw that fervor which should be 
manifested in their works of zeal. The members of the Aggre- 
gation of Lay-Adorers spend one hour monthly in adoration. 

The book before us is the first of the many works pub- 
lished in the interest of the confraternity that has been trans- 
lated into English. As we have said, it has been well done. 
The Introduction contains practical considerations upon the 
adoration of the Most Holy Sacrament, divided under headings 
that express various relations of the devotion with a depth 
and beauty which reveal Father Tesniére’s spiritual insight 
with remarkable clearness. In this part we have his interpreter 
rendering him into clear and forcible English. The first relation 
we meet with is that to our Lord Himself, the next is that of 
the adoration in relation to ourselves, and the third in rela- 
tion to our neighbor. These relations form the first part of 
the Introduction, and we next have the second part, which 
tells the method of adoration ‘by means of the four ends of the 
Sacrifice. Under the title “The Object and the End of the 
Adoration,” these practical considerations are grouped; so we 
possess at once a logical relation of the divisions, both to the 
Lord Himself and to mankind, beautifully illustrating the great 
truth that the operations of God in the supernatural order are 
parallel with his operations in the moral and physical orders. 

The conception of self-effacement on which the Congrega- 
tion is framed may have been the idea which caused Pius IX. 
of happy memory to say in answer to the founder’s petition, 
“T am convinced that this thought comes from God. The 
church has need of it. Let every means be taken to spread 
a knowledge of the Holy Eucharist.’”’ The priests who consti- 


* New York: Benziger Brothers.% 
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tute the Society of the Blessed Sacrament enter it to immo- 
late their personality to the service of the Lord, to procure for 
him the greatest possible glory by the homage of a love, says 
Father Eymard, “which. will reach as readily to the heroism 
of sacrifice as to the simplest and most natural act of duty.” 
That is, the priest does not become a member of the society 
“in order to become virtuous.” But this language, though 
strange, means that if he did so, he himself would be the first 
object of his service. It is not to obtain a higher glory in 
heaven that he joins it, but that the praise and merit shall go 
to his Master. As Father Eymard finely says: “The soldier 
gains the victory and dies; the king alone triumphs and obtains 
the glory.” This is the spirit of the association, a protest 
against the materialism of the age, against the ambition which 
is found even in religious bodies—a spirit tender, strong, brave, 
and loyal as the spirit of the Ages of Faith. 


2.—THE COMMANDMENTS EXPLAINED.* 

The issuing of two interesting and practical explanations of 
the Commandments indicates a demand for more minute direc- 
tions in regard to conduct. The enlightened conscience requires 
minute specifications in regard to its duties. In daily life, no 
matter in what sphere one moves, whether it be simply in the 
limited round of home duties or out in the activities of the 
business world, numerous questions arise almost every hour in 
regard to the proper thing to do. These questions are not 
merely questions of etiquette, but deep ethical questions of 
right and wrong, often involving the observance of grave obli- 
gations. A tender conscience, unless it be enlightened and be 
quick in its decisions, will often be worried as to what todo. A 
demand for more minute instruction on the practical rules of 
life indicates a development of conscience that is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the future. 

We have had no complete manuals of moral theology in 
English, and the explanation of ethical principles has been left 
very largely to the pulpit. It is quite true that the clergy are 
becoming more and more alive to the fact that the spiritual 
food the people crave is not given to them in the grand ser- 


* The Commandments Explained, according to the Teaching and Doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. By Rev. Arthur Devine, Passionist, author of Zhe Creed Explained, Convent Life, 
etc.—//lustrated Explanation of the Commandments. A thorough Exposition of the Com- 
mandments of Godand of the Church. Adapted from the original of H. Rolfus,D.D. With 
numerous examples from Scripture, the Holy Fathers, etc., and a Practice and Reflection on 
each Commandment, by Very Rev. F. Girardey,C.SS.R. With full-page illustrations. New 
York: Benziger ®rothers. 
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mon after the French method, but rather in homely catechetical 
instructions where the explanation of conduct can be entered 
into discreetly and thoroughly. Father Devine’s book is the 
more complete of these two volumes, and therefore the more 
valuable. Certainly it is such for priests, and we scarcely see 
how a priest who does a great deal of catechetical instruction 
on moral duties can be without some such exhaustive manual 
in the vernacular, and at the same time one so eminently up 
to date and practical that it quotes as authorities the latest in- 
structions to bishops and discusses such modern questions as 
hypnotism and the many difficult problems of justice created 
by our modern life. 

While Father Devine’s book is written for the laity as well 
as the clergy, Father Girardey’s seems to have the people prin- 
cipally in view, and as a popular manual is of special value. 


3.—THE SUNDAY OBLIGATION.* 

In the face of the open irreligion that characterizes the 
lives of many in this country the observance of the Sunday 
has become more than merely the keeping of the law of the 
church; it amounts very often to a practical profession of one’s 
faith. Where the Sunday is observed with strictness, opportu- 
nity is given for the fostering of the religious sentiment. This 
strictness, however, must be a rational strictness, coming from 
a true understanding of the nature of Sunday, the character of 
the day, and whence the obligation arises. No other question 
of practical ethics, the temperance question perchance excepted, 
has been placed before the American public With more diverse 
interpretations than the observance of Sunday. And because 
the setting aside of one day in seven for the worship of God 
is so eminently practical, a correct understanding of the obli- 
gation of the observance of Sunday is exceedingly important. 
Father Roche’s little book is a handy manual, vouched for 
in its theological accuracy by Father Dissez, of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore. 

4.—THE STORY OF MARY AIKENHEAD.+ _ 

A unique book in the way of a religious biography is the 
Story of Mary Aikenhead. 

Time was when one of the commonest objections to the 

* The Obligation of Hearing Mass on Sundays and Holydays. By Rev. J. T. Roche, au- 
thor of Month of St. Joseph for People in the World. Baltimore, Md.: John Murphy & Co. 

+ The Story of Mary Aikenhead, Foundress of the Irish Sisters of Charity. By Maria 
Nethercott. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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reading of the lives of saints and holy people was, that they 
were too dry and that there was too much of a sameness 
about them. Catholic biographers of saints’ lives in these days, 
however, can no longer have such a criticism made upon their 
work. There is a naturalness and genuineness about their 
books now that make the reading of them far more pleasing 
than that of the unrealities of fiction and romance. 

This little book of Maria Nethercott’s is a bright specimen 
of its kind. Her. story of a very holy and useful life is told 
with charming freshness of style and fascination of description. 

Mary Aikenhead’s life was spent in Ireland, during the 
period when the fierce oppression of the penal days had 
dwindled down to the petty persecutions and annoying, trivial 
harassments of Protestant prejudice and hatred of things 
Catholic. She was brought up in the midst of this in her 
native town of Cork, but was able to rise above it and escape 
unharmed from its influence only by the sterling qualities of 
her nature assisted by grace. According to the custom of her 
time, she was placed as an infant in charge of a peasant 
woman, and allowed to grow up with her until her sixth year. 
It was due to this early training that she was a Catholic, for 
her father, a doctor of some repute in that part of the coun- 
try, belonged to the Established Church. Mary’s nurse had 
her surreptitiously baptized a Catholic in her infancy, and in- 
stilled the early lessons of her religion into her young mind 
so deeply that in her eighteenth year, in spite of the powerful 
influences of her Protestant relatives, Mary’s inward conviction 
of the truth of these early teachings asserted itself and she 
sought of her own accord admission into the church and 
was confirmed a Catholic. Her life from this time on is a 
sweet story of womanly virtue and heroism. She felt attracted 
to the religious life, but could not find sufficient active charity 
in the orders then existing in Ireland to satisfy her desires. 
The idea of establishing the daughters of St. Vincent de Paul, 
to. supply such a need of helping the poor and the sick as 
she recognized, grew up in her own mind and in that of the 
good Bishop of Cork, Dr. Moylan,,almost simultaneously, and 
it needed ‘but a favorable opportunity to bring it to fruition. 
It was not Mary’s choice, however, that made her the organizer 
of such a plan, but it was due to the express wish of the 
bishop that a foundation was actually begun and successfully 
carried on within a short time. 

Her life as a foundress and a superior is a delightful story, 
so much of her native charm and versatility shows through it 
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under all the deep religiousness—a religiousness that never 
verged into mere cant or sentimentality. ‘ Those who did 
careless or stupid things, with the idea that they were cultivat- 
ing piety, were her special aversion,” says her biographer. 
“«We want young women who have sense and know how to 
use it,’ she used to say. ‘I don’t like people who always 
look down,’ she said on one occasion to a lay sister who had 
charge of the halls and parlors. ‘Look up, child,’ pointing to 
the ceiling, from which a large cobweb hung. ‘And now, my 
child,’ added the reverend mother, ‘if you looked up more to 
the heavens, you would do your work in a more perfect way 
for God.’” The quick, witty sally of the Irish tongue was never 
wanting in her as a medium of giving an advice or administer- 
ing a reproof which might under other language have contained 
a sting. “ You would carry a doctor about in one pocket and 
a priest in another,” she said once to a fussy, nervous sister 
whom she wished to reprove for over-anxiety and worry about 
her patients. 

An interesting fact about the life of these first Sisters of 
Charity in Ireland is that among their number was the sister 
of Gerald Griffin, who was, it is said, the occasion of his 
world-famed poem on “ The Sister of Charity.” 


5.—A NEW BOOK OF SERMONS.* 


Father McGowan, while stationed at St. Augustine’s Church, 
Philadelphia, attained quite a reputation as a preacher. For 
this reason we are led naturally to expect in these two 
volumes a very choice selection of sermon matter. The trans- 
lated sermons are from Billot, Perrin, and St. Thomas of 
Villanova, and many of the clergy will esteem it no small advan- 
tage to have the best discourses of such masters of pulpit 
eloquence put in near-at-hand volumes so they may be adapted 
to present-day needs. 

The best sermon books are not the ones which contain 
sermons that are completely and rhetorically written out from 
text to peroration, but rather the ones which are suggestive of 
ideas and provocative of thought. The luminous sermons of 
the masters or the deep discourses of the saints are the ones 
which will be most thoroughly studied as models, and most 
generally used as aids to practical preaching. 


* Sermons for the Holydays and Feasts of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and the Saints. 
With Discourses for Particular Devotions, and a Short Retreat for a Young Men’s Sodality. 
Edited, and in part written, by Rev. Francis X. McGowan, O.S.A. 2 vols. New York and 
Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet. 





























THE investiture of Monsignor Conaty, Rector 
of the Catholic University, with the dignity and 
ae title of Domestic Prelate of the Papal Household, 
is a new mark of the Holy Father’s interest in the work of 
the University, and a distinct approbation of the character of 
Dr. Conaty’s priestly work. Had Dr. Conaty been merely a 
time-server or a dinner-giver or a sail-trimmer, he would have 
been unworthy of his distinguished position ; but he was a man 
of principle, doing the right as he conceived it, and courageous 
in following out a positive policy which he had defined for 
himself. Because of this he grew in moral and intellectual sta- 
ture, and when a man was needed to fill an important place 
he was the unanimous choice. His future successes as Rector 
of the University wil further demonstrate the wisdom of his 
election. 


» 
> 





All who have had any experience in teaching catechism 
strongly urge the revision of the present hastily prepared and 
too quickly approved manual for use in Sunday-schools. A 
model catechism should be simple, adapted to the minds of 
children, logical, so that it may expand into larger manuals 
and still retain its unbroken symmetry. It should, moreover, be 
profuse in its use of and reference to Scripture texts. 


-— 
— 





It has been said that the astutest enemy of the church is 
not the one who vilifies her, but the one who ignores her. 
This was strikingly manifested at the St. Augustine celebration 
at Ebbs-Fleet, in England. The reporter, with pencil and note- 
book in hand, was notably in evidence at the celebration, but 
there was scarcely anything published. It would be too strong 
an argument in favor of the Roman origin of the Anglican 
Church to put such an event too plainly before the people. 
The shrewder policy was to ignore, hence the waste-basket and 
not the public got the accounts. 


> 
> 





The Rosary is the greatest missionary weapon. The Holy 
Father, with a persistency born of an unbounded conviction in 
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its efficacy, again urges us to make use of it. To prayer, as 
well as to missionary zeal, is due the wonderful success attained 
by the non-Catholic mission movement in this country. Bishop 
Maes, in a late pastoral, places the number of conversions from 
Protestantism to the church in this country at 700,000, and 
Cardinal Gibbons estimates the yearly influx at 30,000. The 
Rosary is doing its work among modern irreligionists as effectu- 
ally as it did among the ancient Albigensians, 


> 
> 


Among other things, the Fribourg Scientific Congress 
affirmed the need of a reverent freedom in scientific research. 
The following statement from the Coadjutor Bishop of Cologne 
was the key-note of the gathering. He claimed for the mem- 
bers “freedom in scientific research, freedom to lift questions 
of every sort out of the ruts and sift them, yet along with this 
freedom proper respect for the authority of the church, which 
is no hindrance, but rather a safeguard, to liberty.’ This 
claim was literally interpreted, showing that Catholic scientific 
men understand thoroughly their liberty in scientific matters. 
In this is found the best answer to the statements of the 
enemy. 





~ 
> 





There seems to be a general stirring among church-workers 
in regard to organizations for boys. Father Heffernan sounded 
the note of awakening by his article on “ Our Boys” in the 
August number of this magazine. The article attracted a great 
deal of attention. 

The Messenger of the Sacred Heart is now adding a new de- 
partment, which will be edited exclusively in the interest of 
boys, and the National Temperance organization, as the result 
of the deliberations of the Convention at Scranton last sum- 
mer, is organizing Juvenile Total Abstinence societies through- 
out various dioceses. There is no movement which has in it 
so much hope for the future as this one. 





LIVING CATHOLIC AUTHORS. 


AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 


JOHN JEROME ROONEY is one of the more brilliant of our 
young American writers, gifted to an unusual degree with both 
the poetic fire and a high literary taste. He was born thirty- 
two years ago in Binghamton, N. Y., but his early home life 
was associated with the Quaker City on the Delaware. His 
father dying while he was quite young, his education was di 
rected by his uncle, Bishop Shanahan, of Harrisburg. At the 
age of twelve he was sent to Mount St. Mary’s College and 
there grew up amid healthful surroundings and in a scholarly 
atmosphere. Though naturally very bright, he did not disdain to 
perfect his talents by assiduity to study. He won many class 
honors, including the Dr. McSweeny Special Gold Prize for 
Metaphysics. 

Still his particular aptitude was for poetry and literary pur- 
suits, and he did not a little in this line while at college, and after 
he was graduated he accepted a position on the staff of the 
Philadelphia Record and for five years did newspaper work of 
all kinds. He is now at the head of a large customs broker- 
age in New York. 

Though the exactions of business life in New York are 
severe, yet Mr. Rooney has found time to cultivate the muse, and 
has contributed to our leading periodicals many stirring poems 
as occasion has called them forth, and not only is it the patriotic 
sentiment that inspires his genius, but the sweet, the quiet, 
the beautiful in nature and art have stirred his heart and given 
being to some of his best poems. 

Mr. Rooney is content to wait till the passing years bring 
their ripest fruit before he publishes in collected form his many 
fugitive verses. Still, what he has already done has brought 
to him an enviable name and a literary reputation that any 
young man might well be proud of. 


Miss J. GERTRUDE MENARD is a resident of Woburn, Mass., 
in which town she was born and received her education. Her 
early literary attempts were, like so many youthful writers, in 
the poetic strain, her first production appearing when she was 
a school-girl in the Boston Weekly Traveller, then a paper of 
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high literary standing, its literary department being under the 
supervision of Miss Lillian Whiting. Since then she has writ- 
ten prose stories and sketches for numerous magazines and 
papers, and was connected for a time with a daily local publi- 
cation. 

Miss Menard is of Irish and Canadian parentage, her father 
being a native of the picturesque town of Chambly Basin, 
P. Q. Frequent visits to Canada interested her in the country, 
and perhaps her best work has been her stories and descrip- 
tions of this northern land. 

In conjunction with her sister, who has become known as 

a musical composer, she 
published some time ago 
a little book of songs for 
kindergarten schools, and 
has also written’ the 
words of several songs 
which have been set to 
music by the same lady, 
and which are produced 
by the Boston house of 
Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Miss Menard is one 
of the contributors to 
the volume called /m- 
mortelles of Catholic Col- 
umbian Literature recent- 
ly published by Mother 
M. Seraphine, of the or- 


Miss J. GERTRUDE MENARD. a . 
der of Ursuline Nuns of 


New York City, in which appear a poem entitled ‘ The Bells 
of St. Anne” and a sketch descriptive of a Canadian market- 
day. She is still engaged in literary pursuits, is a member of 
the New England Woman’s Press Association, and looks for- 
ward to the future for the realization of higher aims in her 
chosen field of work. 


MARGARET M. HALVEY is of Irish birth, though her best 
‘work has been done in this country. She now claims Philadel- 
phia as her home and the sphere of her labors. 

Her mother took care of her early education, and, unlike 
so many others who are permitted to drop into the great 
modern educational machine to be turned out a manufactured 
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and labelled mediocrity, she was trained in particular lines and 
her literary talents developed. At a singularly early age she 
developed a taste for rhyming, and these early effusions found 
their way into print; but later on in life she utilized these 
talents to some purpose by penning some stirring national 
poems which breathe all the traditional Irish hatred of English 
tyranny. 

Her work apart from its literary side has been largely so- 
cialistic in the best sense—the 
development of the home _ idea 
among the laboring classes, the 
amelioration of the condition of 
the masses. In _ furtherance of 
these purposes she accepted a 
place on the Board of Lady 
Managers of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exhibition for the State of 
Pennsylvania, and was’ -enabled 
to place before the public many 
excellent models which did not 
a little to uplift standards. The 
Philadelphia Working-man's Home 
at the World’s Fair was her sug- 
gestion, and as an object lesson of Piinink tt: timed 
thrift, economy, industry, seclu- 
sion, and privacy of home life, as opposed to the paying rents, 
owning nothing, and casting aside of home virtue system of 
the modern great city, it had a wonderfully powerful effect on 
the visiting throngs. 

Mrs. Halvey does not permit her able pen to be inactive. 
Amid the cares of a busy life she is constantly publishing, and 
much of her work ranks very high from a literary point of 
view. 








THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


» bors Champlain Assembly has given inspiration to many progressive ideas, but 
none seems to offer greater scope of activity than the latest plan of forming 
an Alumnez Auxiliary Association. 

Friends of the Summer-School, realizing the interest taken in it by the Catho- 
lic Women of America, felt that the proverb “ In unity there is strength” could 
find a most powerful application among them. During the last week of the recent 
session the announcement was made that there would be a meeting of all those 
interested in the inauguration of such anassociation. ‘The number that respond- 
ed to the invitation was most encouraging. 

Rev. M. J. Lavelle, President of the Summer-School, presided and stated the 
object of the organization. Rev. Thomas McMillan, Chairman of the Board of 
Studies, and Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, of Altoona, Pa., assured those present of 
their co-operation in sucha movement. Miss K. G. Broderick, of New York 
City, Miss Cronyn, of Buffalo, and many others also gave assurance of their hearty 
support. Mr. W. E. Mosher, of Youngstown, O., showed the practical way by 
which the association could be an auxiliary to the work. He suggested that the 
funds raised be devoted to the endowment of lecture courses to be given annual- 
ly at Cliff Haven, the home of the Summer-School. This suggestion met the 
approval of all. Rev. J. P. Kiernan, of Rochester, voiced the sentiment of those 
present by his enthusiastic address in favor of Mr. Mosher’s plan. 

A committee was at once appointed to draw upa short constitution. The 
following were appointed on this committee : 

Miss Helena T. Goessmann, Amherst, Mass.; Miss Elizabeth Cronyn, Buf- 
falo; Miss Olivia J. Hall, New York City; Miss Agnes Wallace, New York City; 
Miss Fannie Lynch, New Haven, Conn.; Miss Gertrude McIntyre, Philadelphia. 
At the next meeting the committee submitted the following report for adoption 

Resolved: 1. That the Alumnz Auxiliary Association of the Catholic Sum- 
mer-School of America be composed of the graduates of convent schools, col- 
leges, academies, high and normal schools; also all professional teachers, and 
such persons as the Executive Board shall approve. 

2. That the initiation fee be one dollar. This fee to form the basis of a fund 
for the endowment of chairs at the Champlain Summer-School. 

3. That the yearly dues be fifty cents. 

4. That there be six officers: a president, three vice-presidents, a general 
secretary, and a treasurer. Also, that there be for the current year seven direc- 
tors. All to form a body to be known as the Executive Board of the Alumnz 
Auxiliary Association. 

5. That the Board of Officers and Directors meet twice a year: the last week 
of December, and at Cliff Haven during the first week of August. 

Letters inviting the co-operation of those interested in Catholic education 
are shortly to be issued, and delegates have been appointed in various cities 
whose duty it will be to further the object of the association. Application for 
membership or for further information should be addressed to the secretary, Miss 
Mary Burke, Ozanam Reading Circle, 415 West s9th Street, New York City, 
or to the treasurer, Miss Gertrude McIntyre, 1811 Thompson Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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The officers elected were as follows: Moderator, Rev. James P. Kiernan, 
Rochester, N. Y.; President, Miss Helena T. Goessmann, Amherst, Mass.; 
ist Vice-President, Miss Elizabeth Cronyn, Buffalo, N. Y.; 2d Vice-President, 
Miss Ella McMahon, Boston, Mass.; 3d Vice-President, Miss Mary Rourke, New 
York City; Secretary, Miss Mary Burke, New York City; Treasurer, Miss 
Gertrude McIntyre, Philadelphia, Pa. Directors—Miss Agnes Wallace, New 
York City; Mrs. C. H. Bonesteel, Plattsburgh, N. Y.; Miss Cecilia Yawman, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Miss Anna Murray, New York City; Miss Mary C. Clare, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Anna Mitchell, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Fannie Lynch, 
New Haven, Conn. 

* * * 

The adjourned annual meeting of the trustees of the Champlain Summer- 
School was held on Thursday, September 23, in the board-room of the Catholic 
Club. 

The reports of the session were all presented and discussed. It was found 
that the results of this year had been satisfactory in every way, except that the 
finances are not yet in perfect condition. It is necessary to devise some plan 
which will provide revenue sufficient to’ pay all the current expenses of each year. 
When this has been accomplished, the work of constructing, so to speak, the 
Summer-School will be at an end. The general interest is now well aroused, 
the attendance is secure, and the comfort of the people is also well provided for. 

The president’s report was received with marked attention, and its provisions 
and recommendations were unanimously agreed to. Monsignor Conaty and 
Major Byrne were appointed a committee to devise, in conjunction with the chair, 
the financial scheme which will complete the work of organization. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: The Rev. M. J. Lavelle, President; the 
Rev. J. F. Loughlin, Vice-President; Major John Byrne, Second Vice-President ; 
Warren E. Mosher, Secretary; the Rev. John F. Mullany, Treasurer. 

The president strongly urged the plan of getting members in large numbers 
who would agree to pay ten dollars annually in advance for a ticket that would 
entitle the holder to attend the entire course of lectures at the session of 1898. 
By payment of this money at once the friends of the Summer-School could re- 
move the anxiety regarding the financial problem. 

* * * 

Even during her vacation-time Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan felt obliged to 
assist in spreading correct information. Her rank in journalism is second to none 
in the broad and accurate range of her knowledge. In the following letter, sent to 
the New York Suz, she mentions some topics that might be profitably discussed 
at length by members of Reading Circles: 

A Washington telegram announced recently that ground would soon be 
broken near the Roman Catholic University, Washington, for the first Catholic 
college for women. It is to be managed by the Sisters of Notre Dame, under the 
auspices of the university. The first building will accommodate one hundred board- 
ers. Students must be at least eighteen years of age and have completed ‘an 
academic course. They will be required to present satisfactory evidence of good 
character and good health. The new institution is to be known as Trinity Col- 
lege, and it will be opened, it is said, next year. 

“ This departure,” runs the dispatch, “from the usual conservative methods 
of Roman Catholic education is expected to cause unfavorable comment in some 
quarters.” In what quarters? Why speak of the new Trinity College as “a de- 
parture from conservative methods of Roman Catholic education?” Is that “a 
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departure ’’ which is a return to the rule under the church in Italy from the thir- 
teenth century until the universities ceased to be in its exclusive control ? 

It is a common error to suppose that the comparatively recent opening of 
some universities to women is a nineteenth century innovation. Mrs, Browning 
writes in “ Aurora Leigh”: 

“Tn the first onrush of life’s chariot wheels 
We'know not if the forests move or we.” 

Some years ago I had the honor to write for THE CATHOLIC WORLD magazine 
a sketch of the higher opportunities afforded women in earlier times in older coun- 
tries than ours. Subsequently there appeared elsewhere a circumstantial account 
of learned women of Bologna, by an Italian writer, who recited with consider- 
able fulness the story of women’s connection with the departments of law, science, 
medicine,. and philosophy in that ancient and famous university, prior and subse- 
quent to the Reformation. It would give me great pleasure to quote particularly 
the picturesque description of the dazzling scene of the public crowning of Laura 
Bassi, when the degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon her by the ecclesi- 
astical and civic authorities after she had completed the customary examinations 
and withstood the severest tests. The citizens combined with the university gov- 
ernment to render the occasion one of beauty and splendor heightened by south- 
ern enthusiasm. The after-career of Laura Bassi, Doctor of Laws, is not of a 
kind to make the conservative timid about the domestic effects of the higher edu- 
cation of women.: Nor was Bologna the only university city of the middle ages 
to confer degrees upon women. Shakspere’s Portia need not be deemed merely 
the figment of a poet’s imagination. It would be easy to cite testimony ; but I 
am writing away from home, at a sea-shore summer village, without access to 
books or other materials, ‘relying on unaided memory for a few suggestive refer- 
ences. 

A correct clue to learned women of Bologna may be found in Poole’s /adex 
to Periodical Literature, under “ Women in the Middle Ages.” Copious informa- 
tion against the idea that the new Trinity College is “ a departure ” is presented 
in Christian Schools and Scholars, by Mother Drane, of Stone, Staffordshire, Eng- 
land. The French historian and critic, Demogeot, in his estimate of Italian 
literature, is another witness to the breadth of women’s education under the con- 
servative methods of the church in medieval Italy. 

The life, education, aims, and precepts of venerable Sophie Madeleine Barat, 
of France, foundress of the Community of the Sacred Heart, refute the error that 
the New Trinity College is “a departure’ from conservative Catholic ideas. 

Those ideas were superbly set forth by Sir Thomas More, when he employed 
the eminent Dutch classical scholar, Erasmus, to teach in his household, the mem- 
bers thereof and some companions of both sexes receiving identical instruction. 
How great the contrast between the unnatural conduct of the untaught daughters 
of John Milton, the flower of Puritanism, and the noble womanliness of the thor- 
oughly taught daughter of the martyred chancellor! 

A number of the collegiate foundations at Oxford and Cambridge were made 
by Englishwomen of wealth, who were at least passively accessory to the exclu- 
sion of women from the universities of England when those of Italy were freely 
opened to all qualified candidates. Victoria, regina, imperatrix, for sixty years 
has reigned, but Parliament has governed. As abolition of sect-tests for admis- 
sion to the universities is one of the parliamentary glories of her era, thanks chiefly 
to Mr. Gladstone; a word from her lips at this supreme hour would insert aboli- 
tion of sex-tests in the statutes of the realm as a monumental jewel of the dia- 
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mond jubilee, assuring her in history a sovereign distinction above any belonging 


to her queenly predecessors. 

Judging by the cogent and lucid contribution by his Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons, in the Century Magazine several years ago, on the subject of women 
physicians, we ought to expect the early opening of a medical department inthe 
new Trinity, which, in all its departments, will be cordially and effectually sup- 
ported by the American hierarchy and clergy, a collective body whose renown for 
aspiration and achievement is coextensive with civilization in the Old asin the 


New World. 

That body has devoted itself hitherto, with the co-operation of thousands of 
trained men and women, a heroic army of voluntary teachers, mainly to the in- 
dispensable—for the many—primary and secondary instruction, waiting ia forti- 
tude and hope for the means and the time to arrive for higher education, which, 
in all countries, in every age, has necessarily been the privilege of the compara- 
tively few. Fortunately for all, Gwendolen Caldwell, foundress of the Catholic 
University of America, has not perpetuated an English precedent on American 
soil. The new Trinity will inspire and reward the magnificent work being done 
all over the country by numerous admirable conventual academies. 

In affiliating a woman’s college the Catholic University of America, founded 
by a woman, commits no “ departure.” It restores the too-long suspended rights 
of Catholic women, according to the ancient ideals and the most conservative and 
authentic standard. The new Trinity only emphasizes a trend approved by ex- 
perience and sanctioned by the most advanced thought in higher education in all 
advancing countries—that academic and collegiate training for youth should be 
co-ordinate, but, for greater convenience and prudence, in separate institutions, 
when so. preferred by parents; and that university privileges, honors and emolu- 
ment, direct and indirect, should be open, in secular culture, to men and women 
on equal conditiohs. 

Women will continue to go to Vassar, to Barnard, to Radcliffe, to the various 
State colleges open to them, as they will commence next year to go to the new 
Trinity; but the university to be approved by the head and heart of the future 
will be of the type of one of the oldest, Bologna, and of the youngest—young but 
already valiant—Chicago, whose President, Dr. William R. Harper, has said to 
me that he will never consent to a rule discriminating prejudicially between men 
and women in its administration. 

May the new Trinity flourish from its birth, and add another to the glories of 


our country ! Tae 





CORRIGENDUM. 


WHEN it is stated (see page 155, line 24) that we decline to accept Baluze 
as an untainted witness, it is meant that we decline to accept him on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Benson. The inference might be that we regard him as a dis- 
honest witness in the same sense as Sarpi. That we do not; nor is such a view 
necessary to our argument. The learning of Baluze cannot be questioned, but 
he has not always used his learning with discretion. Zhe History of the House 
of Auvergne maintains a principle which an educated Englishman could hardly 
accept, having regard to important legislation at an early period of English his- 
tory. In this work Baluze argues that a king de facto, and most probably de 
jure,as Louis XIV. was, has no title to the allegiance of a subject who may be 
a pretender de jure to the throne.’ 





NEW Books. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

The Little Path to Heaven. A prayer-book with very large print. Our 
Favorite Novenas. A companion volume to Our Favorite Devotions. By 
Very Rev. Dean A. A. Lings. The Little Child of Mary. A complete 
little prayer-book. Letters on True Politeness. A little Treatise ad- 
dressed to Religious. By the Abbé Demore. From the French bya Visi- 
tandine of Baltimore. Jcsston Book for the Married. By Very Rev. 
Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R. Mzsston Book for the Single. By Very Rev. 
Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R. That Football Game, and What Came of /t. 
By F. J. Finn, S.J. J/ustrated Prayer-Book for Children. With many 
fine half-tone illustrations. Zhe Gospel of St. Fohn. With notes, critical 
and explanatory. By Rev. Joseph MacRory, D.D., Professor of Sacred 
Scripture and Hebrew, Maynooth College. Zhe Commandments Ex- 
plained. By Rev. Arthur Devine, C.P. Jn the Days of Good Queen Bess. 
By Robert Haynes Cave. The Story of Mary Aikenhead. By Maria 
Nethercott. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.: 

Varia. By Agnes Repplier. 

CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, 120 West 6oth Street, New York: 

Saint Wilfrid, Archbishop of York. By A. Streeter. With Introductory 
Essay by Rev. Luke Rivington, D.D. (Catholic Truth Society.) 

D. H. MCBRIDE & Co., Chicago, Akron, and New York: 

Tales of Good Fortune. Adapted from Canon Schmid by Rev. Thomas J. 
Jenkins, 

THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, Cleveland: 

The Fesuit Relations and Allied Documents. The original French, Latin, 
and Italian Texts, with English translations and notes; illustrated by por- 
traits, maps, and fac-similes. Edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Vol. 
VIII., 1634-1636. 

MACMILLAN COMPANY, London and New York: 

A Political Primer of New York State and City. By Adele M. Field. Cou- 
sin Betty. By H.de Balzac. Translated by Clara Bell, with preface by 
George Saintsbury. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York: 

St. Ives. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 

Gems of School Song. By Carl Betz. ’Round the Year in Myth and Song. 
By Florence Holbrook. 

OPEN COURT PUBLISHING Co., Chicago: 

Darwin and after Darwin. By the late George Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

SILVER, BURDETT & Co., New York, Boston, and Chicago: 

The Plant Baby and Its Friends. By Kate Louise Brown. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 
The Water of the Wondrous Isles. By William Morris. 
GEORGE GOTTSBERGER PECK, New York: 

Cyparissus : A Romance of the Isles of Greece. By Ernst Eckstein, Trans- 

lated from the German by Mary J. Safford. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE, Washington: 

Tenth Annual Report Commissioner of Labor. Vols\.and 11. Eleventh 
Annual Report Commissioner of Labor. Eighth Special Report Commis- 
stoner of Labor. Fifteenth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology. Six- 
teenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, 189g-95. By 1. W. Powell, Director. 





